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THE HIGHLAND WIDOW’S LAMENT. 


WEARY wi’ roamin’ I sit in the gloamin’, 
I sit on my ain door-stane, 
The flocks i’ the fauld nestle close fra’ the 
cauld, 
I sit an’ I sigh here, my lane. 


The bent trees are groanin’, the sad wind is 
moanin’, 
The shadow creeps over the hill, 
The burn as it flows tells the tale of its woes, 
But I as the shadow am still. 


The road at its turnin’ my dim eye discernin’, 
I mark where he cam wi’ the kye, 
Whan the day’s wark was done at the set 0’ 
the sun 
In the season forever forbye. 


Fond hope that deceived me, cauld death that 
bereaved me, 
My gudeman he left me sae young, 
That, old an’ forlorn, he might hold me in 


scorn, 
Should I take his dear name on my tongue. 


Still, I oft by my gleamin’ lone hearth fall a- 
dreamin’, 
And think of that season of auld, 
Of a love was sae near, of a love was sae dear, 
It has gared every ither seem cauld, 


Should the grave in undoin’ once bring me re- 
newin’, 
More bonny for sairly tried truth, 
I wad dare then to name you, my Willie, an’ 
claim you, 
Nae longer sae fashed by your youth. 
Academy. _ EMILY PFEIFFER, 


WHEN I have said my quiet say, 
When I have sung my little song, 

How sweetly, sweetly dies the day, 
The valley and the hill along ; 

How sweet the summons, “ Come away !” 
That calls me from the busy throng, 


I thought beside the water’s flow 
Awhile to lie beneath the leaves, 
I thought in autumn’s harvest glow 
To rest my head upon the sheaves ; 
But lo! methinks the day was brief 
And cloudy; flower, nor fruit, nor leaf 
I bring, and yet accepted, free 
And blest, my Lord I come to thee. 


What matter now for promise lost, 
Through blast of spring or summer rains? 
What matter now for purpose crost, 
For broken hopes, and wasted pains? 
What if the olive little yields, 
What if the grape be blighted ? 
The corn upon a thousand fields, 
Upon a thousand hills the vine. 


Thine 
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Thou lovest still the poor ; oh, blest 
In poverty beloved to be! 
Less lowly is my choice confess’d, 
I love the rich in loving thee ! 
My spirit bare before thee stands, 
I bring no gift, I ask no sign, 
I come to thee with empty hands, 
The surer to be filled from thine. 
Dora GREENWELL, 


SONNET. 


**O vent plaisant, qui d’haleine odorante.” 
VAUQUELIN DE LA FRESNAYE, 
O PLEASANT wind, whose breathings softly 
pant, 
Embalming all the air with scent of flowers ; 
O smiling meadow, wherein tearful hours 
Spent good Dametas, and fair Amarant ! 


O shading wood, O stream that swift dost roll, 
Who saw new bliss their once sad hours 
employ, 
Who saw their grief transmuted into joy, 
When both were breathing but one blended 
soul ! 


Age bids them part from such felicity : 
But, though with pious longing they may try 
All former love to banish as a dream, 


Still doth a sentiment, replete with grace, 
Cause them to love, beholding this fair place, 
This wind, this wood, this meadow, and this 
stream, 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


IDYLLE. — FRANCETTE, 


** Sitét qu’on mettra les troupeaux.”’ 
VAUQUELIN DE LA FRESNAYB. 

Soon as our flocks from folds are led 
To yon hill-pastures to be fed, 
I'll go to-morrow, fair Francette ! 

To sell a calf in market-town, 
And buy a piece of bombazette, 

To make your petticoat and gown, 


Some handsome knives, too, will I bring ; 
A belt with scissors on its ring ; 
A ball of thread, a purse of net ; 
And all as gifts for you, my dear: 
But kiss me quickly, fair Francette ! 
Two or three times while waiting here, 


Come to receive, to-morrow night, 
When a dark mantle hides the light, 
My pretty presents, fair Francette ! 
Within this copsewood ; which behind, 
Your anxious mother watch may set, 
And seek us long, — yet never find! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 




















AUSTRIA’S POLICY IN THE EAST. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
AUSTRIA’S POLICY IN THE EAST. 

BEFORE proceeding to examine the po 
sition which Austria has assumed in the 
East, it will be profitable to consider the 
course she has pursued since the Six 
Weeks’ War thrust her forth from the 
German Confederation. In doing so, 
more regard must be had for material 
facts than for the diplomatic bye-play and 
false lights which have been employed to 
conceal the true intent of her designs and 
course of policy. The exclusion of Aus- 
tria from the German Bund having left 
her statesmen without a field for their 
diplomatic activity in the West, impelled 
them to seek new openings in the south- 
east for the exercise of the propensity to 
meddle in their neighbors’ affairs which 
has been a dominating vice in the policy 
of the house of Hapsburg. The early 
intentions of Count Beust, on succeeding 
to the direction of Austro-Hungarian af- 
fairs in 1866, though calculated to disturb 
the political status guo in the East so far 
as the unprogressive Turkish rule in 
Europe was concerned, appear to have 
been founded on a statesmanlike and true 
perception of the necessities of the time. 
The Christian populations of the Ottoman 
Empire were for the first time awakening 
to the need of higher political organiza- 
tion in which freer scope than the Turk 
permitted should be found for their intel- 
lectual and material development. The 
Servian, Bulgarian, and Hellenic races, 
groaning through centuries of despotism 
under a power alien alike in blood and 
religion, were becoming restless, and 
striving, feebly though it may have been, 
to throw off the hateful yoke. It was in 
sympathy with their aspirations and needs 
that the intentions of Count Beust were 
conceived, and they were such as must 
have met with the approval of liberal- 
minded men, both in England and Europe 
at large. But in lending a helping hand 
to the Christians of the Turkish dominions 
in Europe, Count Beust contemplated no 
violent attack on that shadowy fetish of 
British politicians for so many years after 
the substance had ceased to exist — the 
integrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire. A semi-political indepen- 
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dence under the sovereignty of the sultan 
was all that was aimed at. It is not neces- 
sary here to speculate on what might have 
been the issue of this change ; suffice it to 
say that it was asolution at once legitimate 
and eminently pacific. But it did not 
meet the views of the court party at Vien- 
na, which had not yet recovered from the 
wound to its pride and obstinacy inflicted 
by the forced concession of Hungarian 
legislative independence ; nor did it enjoy 
the approval of the moving spirit which 
controls from Berlin the destinies of Aus- 
tria. Foreign and internal influences, 
both hostile to his policy in the East, 
helped to bring about Count Beust’s 
downfall, and paved the way for the ad- 
vent to power of Count Andrassy and the 
tortuous courses which have led to the 
position in which Austria now finds her- 
self, whence to retrograde or to advance 
is equally difficult and dangerous. 

The first steps of the Andrassy policy 
in the East were not, however, of too pro- 
nounced a character, nor did they by any 
means indicate the full intentions of the 
new chancellor; though had the Turks, 
who were more immediately concerned, 
been possessed of greater political fore- 
sight, they must have discerned the dan- 
gers ahead. The methods adopted were 
peaceful, though it can hardly be supposed 
that they were misunderstood by Russia. 
Steamers, directed from Triest, took pos- 
session of both the coasting and foreign 
trade of Turkey. The Danube traffic was 
monopolized by a company subsidized 
from Vienna. The foreign and internal 
postal system, except at Constantinople, 
was almost completely in the hands of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s, and controlled by Aus- 
trian officials. But the Turks remained 
blind to the dangers of the situation, and 
made no effort to extricate themselves 
from the meshes of the net Austria was 
insensibly weaving round them. It is 
true that under English auspices attempts 
were made to develop the postal system 
for the benefit of the Ottoman govern- 
ment; but such was the obstruction of- 
fered by Turkish officials, in many cases 
prompted from outside, that no practical 
result was possible. The power which 
the apathy and indifference of the Turkish 
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administration in this way placed in the 
hands of the Austrian government was 
unlimited. The markets of Turkey were 
inundated with Vienna wares and Aus- 
trian manufactures of the cheapest and 
most inferior descriptions; their cheap- 
ness enabling them to completely oust 
British and other goods from markets in 
which the latter had once enjoyed the 
monopoly. The Danube commerce be- 
came almost exclusively Austrian; and 
the traveller in the East found no other 
means of voyaging from port to port but 
in vessels flying the flag of the empire- 
kingdom. The Turkish banner was no- 
where seen. The influence conferred by 
the control of the postal system of the 
Ottoman Empire, was less obvious and 
legitimate, but infinitely greater. How 
many who have resided in the East or 
travelled there can tell of correspondence 
delayed or missing! No government of 
Europe knew more of the secrets of the 
East than that of the Kaiser Franz Josef, 
with its control of the mailbags and the 
telegraph wires carrying the news of the 
East tothe West. The exceptional means 
of information which it thus possessed 
enabled the Austrian Cabinet, or, more 
properly speaking, the Austrian chancel- 
lor, to follow at ease every phase in the 
development of affairs in the sultan’s do- 
minions, and to strike in with the effect 
possible only for those familiar with each 
spring of action. 

The first active steps of Austria in bring- 
ing on the disintegration of the Turkish 
Empire, which was solemnly registered at 
Berlin in 1878, were taken in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The movements of the 
Panslavists in Bulgaria through their 
committees at Bucharest and in Russia 
were well known, and their aims thor- 
oughly understood, at Vienna. Accord- 
ingly, in 1875, measures leading to a ris- 
ing in Herzegovina were planned. Agents 
provocateurs were sent to prepare the way. 
The visit of the emperor of Austria to 
Dalmatia in April of that year, and his re- 
ception of deputations from Herzegovina, 
were details diligently and elaborately car- 
ried out. Their meaning, however, was 
not hidden entirely from the Turks, whose 
suspicions appear to have been now ef- 





fectually roused. In May, just after the 
Austrian emperor had returned from Dal- 
matia, the Turks began sending ammu- 
nition, arms, accoutrements, and clothing 
for troops in large quantities by rail from 
Salonica to Mitrovitza, whence they were 
despatched to depots in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. This unexpected action caused 
much speculation among the Austrian 
agents who were scattered over the coun- 
try ; and the reinforcement of the garrisons 
in those provinces caused the Austrian 
government to send a special diplomatic 
agent to report on the actual state of 
affairs. The personage selected for this 
duty was the celebrated Baron Hiibner, 
on whom the emperor Napoleon inflicted 
the slight at that memorable New Year’s 
reception of 1859 which heralded the war 
cf Italian independence. At Serajevo, 
Baron Hiibner found the now well-known 
Dervish Pasha in command, and was re- 
ceived by him with all the honors, and 
invited toa review of the troops composing 
the garrison. The incident which oc- 
curred after the review, as described by 
an eyewitness, was striking and must 
have suggested some suspicion of the 
Turkish commander to the mind of the 
Austrian envoy. In replying to the com- 
pliments of the baron on the appearanace 
of his troops, the wily little pasha said, 
“Yes, Excellency! You see here men 
devoted to the defence of their country 
against every foe, and who can go for 
twenty-four hours on a drink of water!” 
From Serajevo the baron continued his 
journey to Mitrovitza by Novi Bazar, stop- 
ping at various places on the route where 
he was enabled to communicate with the 
numerous agents of his government. 
From Mitrovitza he travelled by special 
train to Salonica. Here he remained but 
three days; but daring this brief period 
he was subjected to a slight from the 
Turkish vali or governor-general of the 
province. On his making an official call 
on the vali, who had been duly notified 
beforehand, accompanied by the Jersonnel 
of the consulate, the Turkish functiouary 
did not accord him the honor due to his 
position by meeting him at the door of the 
reception room. An altercation ensued, 
which was terminated by the offended 
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baron abruptly leaving the Konak with his 
suite. Explanations which were accepted 
as satisfactory were made by the vali, 
and the difficulty was smoothed over. 
Returning from Salonica the Austrian en- 
voy travelled only as far as Uskub by 
rail. From there he took post horses to 
Belgrade by way of Nisch. On the day 
following his arrival at the Servian capi- 
tal the insurrection in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina broke out. 

Skilfully manipulated, the telegraph 
wires under Austrian control conveyed to 
the western capitals facts and statements 
calculated to impress the idea that the 
rising against the authority of the sultan 
was entirely due to Russian emissaries 
and Panslav committees. But close ob- 
servers saw behind Ljubobratich and 
many others, whose names the events of 
the day made familiar to the English pub- 
lic, the hands of the Austrian. The thou- 
sands of refugees who found temporary 
shelter during the troublous times on Aus- 
trian soil were, in most cases, refugees by 
instigation. Their hospitable reception, 
and the few thousands of pounds ex- 
pended in their maintenance, were among 
the claims for which Austria was after- 
wards indemnified at Berlin in 1878. At 
the same time, with an impartiality for 
which sufficient credit can hardly be 
awarded her, the way was made smooth 
for the suppression of the insurrection 
by the Turks ; and the Salonica-Mitrovitza 
railway, a line owned in Austria and man- 
aged by Austrian officials, was entirely at 
the disposition of the Turkish govern- 
ment, whose troops, supplies, and stores 
were carried over it on credit. With evi- 
dence, ample and convincing, of the aims 
of Austria before them, it was but a ques- 
tion of time how soon the Panslav party 
in Russia, and later on the Russian gov- 
ernment itself, should throw themselves 
into the struggle which was manifestly 
impending. The Montenegrin and Ser- 
vian wars in 1876; the abortive rising in 
Bulgaria, and the massacres south of the 
Balkans in the same year; the conference 
at Constantinople, where the peculiar line 
of policy which characterized the dealings 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet with the 
Porte up to its overthrow in 1880 first dis- 
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closed itself, —were all strands in the 
thread of policy directed from Vienna and 
woven at Berlin. Assuredly, had the em- 
peror of Russia and his advisers fore- 
seen the ultimate issue to which events 
were tending, they might even at the last 
moment have stayed their hand. But it 
had not yet been made clear to them that 
the way to Constantinople lay through 
Vienna. The Panslav party, which, in its 
hatred of the Turk, aimed directly at the 
destruction of his detested rule over their 
co-religionists and brothers in race, had 
swept away by its enthusiasm what power 
of resistance there was in the autocracy. 
The heart of the Turk was hardened by 
his pride, and the conflicting official and 
non-official advice of England predisposed 
him to stiffen his neck. The struggle 
which such conditions rendered inevita- 
ble could not be long averted, and the 
war, which was officially declared on the 
twenty-third of April, 1877, was in the 
natural course of events. 

No one who saw the emperor Alexan- 
der the Second at the conclusion of the 
review of his troops on that memorable 
day, on the Bessarabian plain of Un- 
gheni, when he gave the final orders for the 
passage of the Pruth, could fail to perceive 
how deeply he seemed to feel the respon- 
sibility and importance of the event. The 
shadow of the future appeared already to 
have been cast across his path as he 
quitted the group of his generals, and, 
passing quickly between the lines of peo- 
ple who had collected at the railway sta- 
tion, entered the train which was to carry 
him back to his capital. Compared with 
previous wars, the military circumstances 
in which Russia entered on the last 
conflict with Turkey were immeasurably 
greater in her favor. There were then no 
tedious marches over desert wastes, but 
railways, fairly organized, brought the in- 
vading army to the very banks of the 
Danube; while the alliance with Rouma- 
nia seemed to guarantee every facility 
which the situation demanded for a suc- 
cessful and speedy issue. Why, then, did 
something akin to paralysis appear to en- 
feeble the arm of Russia? The answer 
is simple. The equivocal attitude of Aus- 
tria weighed like a nightmare on the 
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counsellors of the emperor. It is true 
Prince Bismarck had declared that the 
Eastern question did not call for the ac- 
tive intervention of Germany; and that 
Austria had virtually thrown over Turkey 
in refusing to carry out a conjunction 
with England and France (who also repudi- 
ated her engagement), the tripartite treaty 
of 1856, which guaranteed the integrity 
and independence of ti:+ O'toman Em- 
pire. Nevertheless, the haod of Austria 
pressed heavily on the arm of the czar. 
Very soon after the declaration of war, 
Austria had made it clear to the Russian 
government that their operations were to 
be strictly confined to Turkish territory. 
Any attempt of Servia to take up arms in 
aid of Russia was frustrated by the threat 
of an occupation of Belgrade by Aus- 
trian troops, and Roumanian soil was to 
be respected on condition that the Rouma- 
nian territory west of the Aluta was not 
made the base of.active operations against 
the Turks in Bulgaria. The effect of this 
was doubly favorable to the Turks, who, 
relieved from menace to their left flank, 
were enabled, leaving but twelve thousand 
men to hold Widdin, to concentrate the 
whole of their strength on the centre and 
right of their line of defence. Indecision 
was perceptible in the Russian conduct 
and counsels throughout the whole cam- 
paign. Doubts of Germany, and abso- 
lute distrust of Austria, hindered vigorous 
action on the part of the Russian gener- 
als; while the Turk, stimulated to resist- 
ance by false assurances of English 
support, and buoyed up by deceitful prom- 
ises, was bleeding at every pore. When, 
finally, with Russia well-nigh exhausted 
and Turkey prostrate, Servia was released 
from the leash, it was because Austria’s 
end was served, and neither combatant 
could be much benefited or more gravely 
injured by withholding the feeble princi- 
pality. The aim of Austria was but to 
prevent Servia from being employed as a 
base for the operation of Russian influ- 
ence on the Slavs of Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Montenegro, and Macedonia — 
those provinces on which her covetous 
eye had been so long fixed. 

The fall of Plevna, the subsequent pas- 
sage of the Balkans, the complete and 
irretrievable collapse of the Turkish de- 
fence, and the appearance of Skobeleff’s 
division, reduced and fever-stricken as it 
was, before Constantinople, were but de- 
tails in the hastening of the crisis which 
brought into play the combinations result- 
ing in the Congress of Berlin. 
combinations we now know the predomi- 
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nating force was exercised by the Austro- 
German and English plenipotentiayies. 
Constantinople lay within reach ofthe 
hand of Russia, but that hand was power- 
less. Englishmen have been pleased to 
believe that the British fleet at Constanti- 
nople and Gallipoli was what deterred the 
Russians from entering the capital of the 
sultan; but the belief was a fond and flat- 
tering delusion. The invisible cord which 
withheld the hand of Russia was drawn 
in Berlin through Vienna. The certainty 
of the entry of an Austrian army into 
Moldavia and Bessarabia was the real 
obstacle to the Russian advance, which 
the British fleet alone was impotent to 
prevent. The Russian army was ever 
compelled to look behind it, always seeing 
the shadow of the concealed hand it had 
cause to dread. The writer vividly calls 
to mind an incident which occurred at 
Constantinople while the Russian troops 
were bivouacked in sight of its minarets. 
He paid a visit one evening, in the com- 
pany of a friend, to Skobeleff, who was 
confined to his bed by an attack of fever. 
Despite his malady, the general was deep 
in the study of some military work, but 
on the names of his visitors being an- 
nounced he sprang up in his couch to 
receive them, and almost the first ques- 
tion he put to the writer was * What is 
Austria doing?” —a sufficient indication 
of the apprehensions disturbing the coun- 
sels and paralyzing the action of Russia. 
Information of a trustworthy. character 
had just then been received at Constanti- 
nople, and it was known both at the Rus- 
sian headquarters and at the Sublime 
Porte that a partial mobilization of the 
Austrian army was imminent, and that 
the occupation of Bosnia and Servia on 
one hand, and of Jassy and various points 
in Moldavia on the other, were contem- 
plated. So serious a menace was one the 
Russian army, crippled though victorious, 
was unable to despise; and so it came to 
pass that, under the pressure of Austria 
and Germany, Russia submitted to enter 
the congress chamber at Berlin, to sacri- 
fice all that nigh a century of intrigue and 
war had gained. 

With the details and results of the Ber- 
lin settlement all who followed the reports 
of the proceedings of the Congress are 
familiar. Of the fact that what was be- 
lieved to be a settlement is proving but a 
truce, most, if they had not already fore- 
seen it, are now becoming convinced. 
Races and communities delivered from 
an inert barbaric despotism were parti- 
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ambitions of certain governments, and the 
political exigencies of the moment. A 
condition of things foredoomed to perish 
was created from the Danube to the 
fEgean and from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic. The opportunity of settling the 
Eastern difficulty on a just and stable 
basis was thrown away with a reckless- 
ness inconceivable except by those who 
understood that a sense of right and po- 
litical morality were absent from the coun- 
cil board over which Prince Bismarck 
presided. The opportunity of re-integrat- 
ing each race within its rights vanished. 
The Bulgarians were divided into three 
sections. The Greeks were betrayed, 
while false hopes were dangled before 
their eyes. Albania, distracted by in- 
trigue of every kind, was left a prey to 
anarchy and misrule. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, against the will and in spite of 
the heroic resistance of their peoples, 
were given over to Austria, who virtu- 
ously pretended bashful compliance with 
the “will of Europe,” conscious that it 
was her own action which had produced 
the “disorder” which she was called in 
by accomplices to put down. Montene- 
gro, which had maintained for centuries 
its independence against the Turk, was 
virtually handed over to Austria by the 
twenty-ninth article of the Berlin Treaty. 
Macedonia was left, with its conglomerate 
population of Serb, Albanian, Bulgarian, 
Greek, Wallach, and Moslem, to ferment 
to a degree of anarchy sufficient to require 
the orderly hand of the Austrian bureau- 
cracy to restore tranquillity and cover it 
with their “ civilizing influences.” 

The creation of the autonomous prov- 
ince of East Roumelia was the fruit of the 
treaty of San Stefano, trimmed and re- 
duced at Berlin. The elaboration of its 
organic statutes and form of government 
was entrusted to a mixed international 
body called the East Roumelia Commis- 
sion, the guiding spirit of which was Herr 
von Kallay, the Austro-Hungarian dele- 
gate. A zealous partisan of the Andrassy 
policy in the East, Herr von Kallay had 
passed many years at Belgrade, working 
industriously for the advancement of Aus- 
trian influence in Servia by means of the 
press and the diplomatic service. He 
brought, then, to the work of his mission 
at Philippopolis, where the commission 
sat, an accurate conception of the end to 
be attained, and a complete knowledge of 
the means necessary to further the de- 
signs of his government. Consistently 
supported by his German and English 
colleagues, he was enabled to override all 
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opposition raised by the Russian or Turk- 
ish delegates. It was during the sitting 
of the East Roumelia Commission, to- 
wards the end of 1878, that Austria openly 
showed her hand — somewhat prematurely 
it seems to have been, for even Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, with all its anti- 
Russian proclivities, was not prepared to 
follow unreservedly the lead of its allies. 
In brief, Count Andrassy proposed to the 
English government that while the civil 
and financial administration of East Rou- 
melia and Macedonia should be under- 
taken by England, Austrian troops were 
to occupy the two provinces. This was 
so bold a stroke in the forward policy that 
it is hardly to be wondered at that good 
and substantial reasons were found for 
not at once acceding to the Austrian re- 
quest. Perhaps, too, the compensations 
had not been so well defined as they were 
later on; the proceeding savored, besides, 
too much of the iron and the earthen pot 
floating together on the ruffled surface of 
the water. The earthen pot of English 
civil and financial administration must 
soon have disappeared before the iron 
pot of Austrian military exigencies. A 
British Parliament could hardly have sanc- 
tioned such proceedings, even if the gov- 
ernment had entertained the proposal. 
The rejection of this caused anger and 
heartburning at Vienna, augmented later 
on by Lord Salisbury’s reluctance to sup- 
port the Austrian government in their 
effort to compel the Russian evacuation 
of East Roumelia by the thirteenth of 
April, 1879, which Count Andrassy de- 
clared, in addressing the delegations, was a 
point of honor with Austria. The Treaty 
of Berlin, in the twenty-second article, 
had fixed nine onths from the date of 
signature of the treaty, which was the 
thirteenth of July, 1878, as the term of 
the Russian occupation of the conquered 
territory; and accordingly Count An- 
drassy had held the view that the last 
Russian should retire from its soil by the 
thirteenth of April; whereas the Russian 
government maintained, and maintained 
successfully, that the complete occupation 
only should cease on that date, and ac- 
cordingly did not commence the evacua- 
tion before the day called for by Count 
Andrassy for its termination. Great an- 
noyance was both felt and expressed at 
Vienna on this subject, and Lord Salis- 
bury was openly accused of having come 
to an understanding with Russia over the 
head of the “old and faithful” ally of En- 
gland. Those who followed the news of 
the day will call to mind the pertinacity 
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with which, by means of the press, the 
Vienna government endeavored to pre- 
dispose the public mind in Europe in 
favor of a mixed occupation of East Rou- 
tmelia by foreign troops, from which Rus- 
sians were to be rigorously excluded. The 
failure was a sore trial to the political 
temper of the Austrian Cabinet. Without 
the intervention of foreign arms the East 
Roumelia Commission at Philippopolis 
concluded its labors; and at the banquet 
given by the commission before its mem- 
bers separated, Herr von Kallay aston- 
ished his hearers by announcing that 
“we [that is, Austria] do not care now 
how soon East Roumelia and Bulgaria are 
united.” 

During the sitting of the Bulgarian As- 
sembly at Tirnova, the part played by 
Austria was rather that of an observant 
spectator. The representatives of East 
Roumelia who went to Tirnova to claim 
the right to sit in the Constituante as- 
sembled to organize the government of 
the principality, were refused admission. 
Meeting with no encouragement from the 
Russian imperial commissioner, a small 
number of the East Roumelian delegates 
addressed themselves to Vienna, and im- 
plored the Austrian emperor to save them 
from being restored to Turkish dominion. 
But the moment for action was not yet 
ripe, and the question was left in abey- 
ance to a more convenient season. The 
resistance in Bosnia to the execution of 
the European mandate with which Austria 
had entered that province and Herzego- 
vina, had been of so much more serious 
and forcible a character than anticipated, 
that Austria-Hungary was for the time 
arrested in the career of adventure on 
which she had launched. Anything more, 
therefore, than a formal expression of in- 
terest in their welfare could not be given 
to the East Roumelians. The attention 
of Austria was absorbed in consolidating 
her position in the new provinces, and 
securing the means of preventing any 
possible future joint action of Servia and 
Montenegro. The reluctance of the Hun- 
garians to further the aims of the for- 
ward party in Austria, and to diminish 
their own forces by the addition of Slavs 
to the already powerful Slav element in 
the empire kingdom, was a temporary 
check to further advance. The impolitic 
speech of M. Tisza, in which he de- 
scribed the Austrian occupation of the 
Turkish provinces as destined to crush 
the head of the Slavonic serpent, was 
rather calculated to act in the nature of a 
challenge to the whole Slavonic race, than 
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to produce a reassuring or tranquillizing 
effect on minds still heaving from their 
late struggles. The overhaste also with 
which the Roman Catholic propaganda 
followed in the wake of the military oc- 
cupation could not but be regarded with 
suspicion by a people of whom but a 
fifth are Roman Catholics by religion, 
the rest being either adherents of the 
Eastern Church or Mussulmans. The 
whole Austrian action, indeed, in the 
provinces snatched from Turkey, has, 
since the day her troops crossed their 
borders on their mission of civilization, 
been marked by all the errors of a mil- 
itary bureaucracy hampered by parlia- 
mentary opposition and want of funds, 
and a certain subjection to outside opin- 
ion, more particularly to that expressed 
in the foreign press. 

But the many important stipulations of 
the Treaty of Berlin which yet remained 
to be carried out at the end of 1879, and 
which there is much reason to believe 
were not intended to be carried out in 
their integrity, called forsettlement. The 
Montenegrin and the Greek questions; 
the execution of reforms in the European 
provinces of Turkey, called for by the 
twenty-third article of the Berlin Treaty, 
and the condition of Armenia, demanded 
attention. The settlement of these ques- 
tions on the basis of the treaty to which 
all the powers represented at Berlin had 
affixed their signatures, did not, however, 
meet with the ulterior views of all their 
governments. The union of interests so 
ostentatiously proclaimed between Ger- 
many and Austria, and the adhesion of 
the English Cabinet to their views of the 
settlement of the Eastern question as 
since developed, together with M. Tisza’s 
“crushing of the head of the Slavonic 
serpent,’ were the first overt indications 
of the Drang nach Osten (pressing east- 
ward) policy of the Austro-German com- 
bination. It was the comprehension of 
this policy in its full scope and meaning 
which furnished the theme and motive of 
the speeches of Skobeleff at Paris and 
elsewhere, and brought into renewed ac- 
tivity the leaders and partisans of the 
Panslav cause in Russia and among the 
Slavonic races. The dissolution of Par- 
liament in 1880, and the result of the 
appeal of Lord Beaconsfield to the people 
of England on that occasion, determined 
the fate of the combination which had 
been formed to inaugurate a new depar- 
ture in Eastern affairs, entirely and radi- 
cally at variance with the spirit and letter 
of the Berlin settlement. Who is there 
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that cannot call to mind the almost frantic 
efforts made from Berlin and Vienna, dur- 
ing the exciting period immediately pre- 
ceding that general election, to influence, 
by alternate cajolery and menace, the pub- 
lic sentiment of England in favor of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration? And who 
does not remember the wail of anger that 
went up when the accession to power of 
the Liberal party was announced? Under 
the determined lead of that party, En- 
gland, acting on the powers whose re- 
calcitrancy to the Berlin Treaty menaced 
a complete disruption of the European 
concert, has obtained settlements of the 
Montenegrin and Greek questions, unsat- 
isfactory indeed, and not without great 
difficulty, and in spite of a want of loyalty 
where the opposite might have been ex- 
pected. But such harmony as it was pos- 
sible to create among the discordant ele- 
ments of which the European concert is 
composed, could not be obtained for the 
settlement of the conditions of the twenty- 
third article of the Berlin Treaty. It is 
true delegates were despatched in 1880 to 
Constantinople to elaborate a series of 
statutes for the government of the prov- 
inces remaining under the misrule of the 
pashas. But the whole performance was 
a hollow mockery of the crying wants of 
the oppressed people of Thrace, Macedo- 
nia, and Epirus. Propositions tending to 
promote uniformity of method in the gov- 
ernment of each province were strenu- 
ously opposed by the Austrian delegates, 
on the plea that the character and local 
peculiarities of each district must be first 
considered, but with the real design of 
preventing any solid bond of union among 
the diverse peoples. The statutes, how- 
ever, have remained a dead letter, for 
their execution is supported neither by 
Germany, Austria, Italy, France, nor Rus- 
sia. Alone England could do, and the 
immovable Turk would do, nothing. The 
observation of Herr von Kallay, then un- 
der secretary for foreign affairs at Vienna, 
when his opinion of the organic statutes 
was asked by one of the foreign delegates 
on the revived East Roumelia Commis- 
sion, was on a parallel with the Austrian 
action all through the recent phases of 
the Eastern difficulty. ‘ We have a more 
serious solution than that,” said Herr 
von Kallay —a clear implication that re- 
formed government, by the aid of Aus- 
tria and her supporter Germany, was not 
to be established in the unemancipated 
provinces of European Turkey, nor eveo 
contemplated. The efforts of Austria to 
obtain the consent and recognition of 
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Europe to her formal annexation of Bos- 
nia and the Herzegovina showed the em- 
barrassing nature of the position in which 
her government founditself. Atthe same 
time they indicated to both the Turkish 
and Russian governments that the time 
was not far off when a decisive move 
must be made on the part of Austria. 
To abandon the provinces again to Turk- 
ish misrule was impossible; to grant 
them anything in the shape of an autono- 
mous government equally so, seeing the 
encouragement this would give the Czech 
autonomous party, and the opposition 
which the idea met from the Hungarians. 
The alternative was the complete subju- 
gation of the country; subjugation in a 
military sense, for there was no proba- 
bility of the Mussulman inhabitants will- 
ingly accepting the rule of Austria, after 
so many thousands bad lost their lives 
in opposing the transfer of an allegiance 
which had brought them nothing but the 
rigid exaction of augmented taxes, and 
would impose military service to an alien 
sovereign. To the Christians the taxa- 
tion to which they were subjected by 
Austrian officials was as onerous as tothe 
Mussulmans; while the agrarian griev- 
ances, which were the ostensible cause of 
their rising against the Turkish rule, re- 
mained without redress. 

The difficulty the Austrian government 
had to face was extreme. The expenses 
of the occupation and administration of 
the provinces were in excess of the reve- 
nues, and the compact by which the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian governments were 
not to be called on to contribute could not 
be broken without sufficient and weighty 
reason. Indecision was not less perilous 
than action; it was necessary to hastena 
crisis ; and accordingly the law of military 
service was ordered to be put in force, not 
only in the occupied provinces, but, to give 
it the air of impartiality, as well in those 
parts of Dalmatia which had hitherto suc- 
cessfully resisted the conscription, and 
with the inhabitants of which, as in the 
case of the Crivoscians, a special con.pact 
of exemption existed. The insurrection 
of the Crivoscians and Herzegovinians 
was the answer. Whether the conscrip- 
tion was the direct cause of the insurrec- 
tion, or whether the Austrian authorities 
profited by their knowledge of what was 
in preparation to bring on the crisis, can- 
not be confidently determined. The 
localities in which the bands made their 
appearance in most force seem to indicate 
a pre-arranged line of action. Those 
whose knowledge of the country and peo- 
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ple entitle their opinions to consideration 
had for some time held the view that a 
rising against Austrian rule was imminent, 
and that Christians and Mussulmans 
would be found fighting side by side in 
the struggle. The end in Eastern politics 
has generally been held to justify the 
means, and there is no reason to believe 
that a higher political moral tone is prev- 
alent in the East to-day than at any other 
time. 

The co-operation of Austria and Ger- 
many with Italy in the settlement of the 
Greek frontier question forms an interest- 
ing chapter in the history of the Eastern 
difficulty, which has yet to be written. 
But it is so linked with all Austrian policy 
in the East, that it is but an additional 
indication of what is contemplated by 
Austria and Germany, with the tacit ad- 
herence of Italy. Skilfully as Prince Bis- 
marck masked German views of predomi- 
nance in the East behind his Pomeranian 
grenadier, it is clear that, whatever inter- 
ests in the settlement of the Oriental diffi- 
culty it may once have pleased him to 
express, his pretensions are now of a solid 
and substantial gravity which must be the 
cause of uneasiness to more than one of 
the Western powers and to Russia. It 
requires but a glance at the map of Europe 
to perceive what the accomplishment of 
the Austro-German programme in the east 
of Europe signifies. Skilfully and per- 
severingly has the telegraph and printing- 
press been worked. until the idea of the 
Russian at Constantinople has been made 
a nightmare which has cost England mil- 
lions of money and thousands of precious 
lives. It has been used to pervert the 
moral sense of her people and her rulers 
till she has come now to be almost inva- 
riably found on the side of the oppressor 
against the oppressed. And the same 
agencies are still busily at work to per- 
suade this country that there is no other 
alternative to the blessings of Austro- 
German rule for the nationalities of the 
East than subjugation to a barbarous 
Russian despotism. The great question, 
and one worth considering before it may 
be too late, is, Is this true? In the first 
place has it. been shown that any of the 
liberated nationalities of the East have 
expressed, diplomatically or otherwise, a 
desire to be placed under the rule of either 
Austria or Russia, or of one of them 
rather than of the other? Have the 
Greeks, the Bulgarians, or the Servians, 
at any time before or since their emanci- 
pation exhibited a desire to be annexed 
or protected by either Russia or Austria? 





Has it not rather been the contrary? 
Have not these peoples, so far as their 
feeble voices have been able to make 
themselves heard above the gong-beating 
of diplomacy, invariably and consistently 
pleaded for national independence, and 
for scope and time to work out their own 
career in peace and security? Lut, say 
some, they are not yet fit for self-govern- 
ment, and, if left to themselves, they will 
only fly at each other’s throats. Let it be 
granted that these two reasons (if true) 
are serious enough to militate against 
giving unlimited liberty to the Greek, the 
Bulgarian, and the Servian. Would it 
not be the duty of the powers, supposing 
always their policy to be disinterested, to 
prevent conflicts, and so, in a word, to 
train up these smaller nationalities until 
they could recognize that their true inter- 
ests and chances of prosperity lay in pur- 
suing a course of mutual conciliation and 
good-will? There hardly seems ground 
for dispute here. What, then, is the in- 
evitable conclusion? Surely this, that 
some of the governments are preparing, 
owing to their unwillingness or inability 
effectually to oppose others, to seize or 
bring into subjection portions of Turkey 
to which they are under a solemn pledge 
to give good government and security for 
life, honor, and property, not only without, 
but against the consent, of their inhabi- 
tants. The prospect is not reassuring, 
nor is the spectacle edifying. Yet all that 
has been here said or indicated is a near 
and possible contingency. Whatever 
those who endeavor to quiet or mislead 
the public mind may assert, the Eastern 
question is fast quitting the lines for its 
settlement which were traced out at Berlin 
in 1878, as well as those contemplated by 
the British Austro-German understanding 
before the general election of 1880. The 
suppression of the insurrection in Herze- 
govina and Bosnia has entirely altered 
the status of Austria, both towards those 
provinces and towards Europe. In the 
nature of things, the absurd position in 
which Austria was placed with her own 
consent cannot be re-established. Backed 
by Germany, Austria will very reasonably, 
as it seems, demand to be allowed to in- 
corporate those provinces into the empire- 
kingdom ; but whatever their relationship 
is to be, they cannot but prove the apple 
of discord between the two sections of the 
dual empire. The predominance, how- 
ever, which Germany holds in the combi- 
nation with Austria, constitutes the dan- 
ger of this method of solving the difficulty, 
rouses the sensibility of the Slavonic 
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world, and menaces the peace of Europe. 
Russia and the Slavonic races at large 
might contemplate with equanimity the 
formation of a Slavonic empire in the 
south-east of Europe, which, from the af- 
finity of race and religion of its popula- 
tions, could be no menace to herself; but 
the prospect of Slavonic races subjected 
to the influence and rule of the Teuton, 
and invaded by the Papal propagandists, 
and serving to aggrandize and enrich a 
great rival, can only but precipitate the 
struggle between Teuton and Slav which 
both believe to be impending. 

Looking at the question dispassionately, 
the solution most favorable to the interest 
of England is that which seems to have 
been the least considered — the indepen- 
dence of the nationalities of the Balkan 
peninsula. The subjection of the races 
inhabiting the valley of the Danube and 
the Balkan country to either Russia or 
Austro-Germany cannot be regarded with 
indifference by the Western powers, least 
ofallby England. Austria onthe Aégean, 
with Germany behind her, means the 
creation of a great naval power in the 
eastern Mediterranean, disposing of the 
maritime resources of the Greek. The 
power, or combination of powers, which 
aims at the subjugation of what was once 
Turkey in Europe, cannot be relied on 
to respect the independence of Greece 
after that it shall have brought the other 
races under itssway. Theharbors of the 
Egean, the countless islands which cover 
its expanse, will afford shelter to fleets 
which at any moment may descend on the 
flank of our road to India through the 
Mediterranean, and forbid us the right of 
way through the Suez Canal. Behind 
such fleets are the magnificent port of Volo 
and the Dardanelles, affording refuges 
against attack and for refit. It may be 
that it is now too late to repair the errors 
in policy of which successive administra- 
tions in this country have been guilty, and 
that events are themselves shaping a 
course to which England, either of design 
or from indifference, will have largely 
contributed. A vigorous policy which 
would have given to the oppressed nation- 
alities of the East their independence of 
all foreign control would have saved us 
from our present disquietude. On the 
Danube we see Roumania, Servia, and 
Bulgaria threatened by Austria. In Mac- 
edonia, Albania, and Epirus, the negative 
policy of Germany and Austria has left 
these countries a prey to anarchy and 


misrule, while Montenegro has, in fact, | 





ment of the Greek frontier dispute, though 
adding to Greece a valuable and not in- 
considerable tract of territory, has left the 
principle for which she and her friends 
contended practically as far from settle- 
ment as ever. Even across the new 
Greek frontier the baleful apprehensions 
of Austrian influence are felt. The nom- 
ination or Herr von Kallay to the position 
of chief administrator of Bosina and Her- 
zegovina was more suggestive of danger 
to the independence of the Balkan nation- 
alities than the mere jack-boot govern- 
ment which had hitherto mismanaged 
those provinces, It was the first step in 
the “ more serious solution ” to which ref- 
erence has already been made, the first to 
a radical departure from the lines of the 
Treaty of Berlin. 

An attentive observer will readily per- 
ceive, by the light of the events of the past 
six years, the goal to which things are 
tending —an Austrian predominance, 
backed by Germany, throughout the whole 
of south-eastern Europe, alike on the 
Egean and the Bosphorus as on the Dan- 
ube. What may be the import of this pre- 
dominance of a powerful politico-military 
combination, animated by no sentimental 
regard for the susceptibilities or inter- 
ests of other States, cannot remain long 
hidden. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MY DESERTER. 


THE wind and rain came sweeping cru- 
elly down on the little unsheltered plat- 
form as my guard and I burried along the 
line of first-class carriages. There was 
little choice of travelling companions for 
me that night. Three noisy youths play- 
ing dummy whist on a cushion; a lady 
with nurses and babies who greeted me 
with a warning “ whooping-cough” as I 
prepared to enter; a portly foreigner, the 
opening of whose compartment released a 
fine odor of mingled garlic and patchouli, 
and who greeted me with an unsanctified 
leer from the depths of his fur-lined coat; 
ladies at last, but too many of them, and 
not a place to spare for me ; then an empty 
compartment. 

“You'll be all right here till we get to 
Newstead Junction, Miss,” my protector 
assured me, “and I’llsee after you there.” 
So hastily stowing in rugs, travelling- 
bags, umbrella, and railway literature, he 
drew up the window and shut me in, alone 


become an Austrian vassal. The settle-| with my ill-humor. 
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I was in an evil mood, a mood of black- 
est, sourest discontent with things in gen- 
eral, which had begun with the arrival of 
the first post that morning bringing my 
summons to return home. A brief, impera- 
tive, altogether unreasonable recail, hurry- 
ing me away from the very maddest, 
merriest time of the brightest bit of the 
season, half my engagements unfulfilled 
and half my pretty toilettes unworn, back 
to town in the middle of September. 

I had been staying with Connie, my 
very dearest friend, a pretty young bride, 
during a sort of appendix to her honey- 
moon, an extra month at the seaside be- 
fore her Oscar returned to his law books 
and briefs. They were a very festive 
young couple, with a large circle of ac- 
quaintances and no desire for romantic 
seclusion. Only to-night we were all to 
have gone in a large party to the race 
ball. Oscar’s brother was coming from 
Scotland, breaking all his shooting en- 
gagements — and all for nothing! At 
least I fancied he would think so. Of 
course, / didn’t care, only one doesn’t like 
to seem capricious or indifferent; and un- 
less Connie explained to him the reason 
of my sudden departure — which of course 
she wouldn’t do. Girls are so thoughtless 
when they have got all they want them- 
selves, and mothers so _ inconsiderate. 
What cou/d I be wanted at home for? I 
felt really injured, the more I thought of 
it. In fact, I was just going to cry, and 
did give one sob,. when a sort of echo 
startled me. Not a sob exactly, either; 
more like a sneeze, a distinct sneeze. 
Then another. ‘Somebody in the next 
carriage,” I thought; but it came again, 
loud and unmistakable, from under the 
end seat in the far corner opposite; and 
as I looked I sawa hand, a grimy hand, 
encircled by a grimier cuff, just visible, 
resting or the dusty boards beyond the 
strip of carpet. I didn’t scream, but, 
jumping up. sprang on the seat and seized 
the communication with the guard. 

“Stop!” shouted an imperative voice. 
I turned and saw the upper half of the 
proprietor of the grimy paw emerging 
from concealment, and the shining barrel 
of a revolver levelled direttly at me. 

“Pull if you dare. I’m desperate!” 
spoke the horrid wretch. 

“Fire if you like. /’m desperate too!” 
I said, but I didn’t pull, only kept my 
hand on the knob and my eyes firmly 
fixed on the miscreant’s face, which be- 
came suddenly irradiated with a fiendish 
grin. 

“Better not. It’s fifty pounds if you 





stop the train for nothing. Besides, I 
am a dead shot. Also, that thing mostly 
doesn’t work.” 

I hesitated, paralyzed by these accumu- 
lated considerations; seeing which he 
dived again under the seat, emerging in- 
stantly with a smail cane. 

“ Now look here.” He inserted it in 
the barrel of the revolver, and stretching 
over to me dropped it gently on the cush- 
ion at my feet. 

“Take that! Now you have me at 
your mercy. It’s loaded. I’m defence- 
less. Put the contents of the whole six 
chambers into me when and wherever 
you like, but don’t, don’t, like a good girl, 
pull that confounded thing just yet.” 

“TI can’t shoot,” I replied honestly, 
“but I can pull, and I don’t quite see yet 
why I shouldn’t.” I suppose it was fool- 
ish to parley in this way, but something 
in the intruder’s face and manner pene- 
trated through the grime and general dis- 
reputability of his appearance, and spoke 
in his favor. 

His voice was rough and peremptory, 
but refined in accent and inflection, and 
besides he never really did look as if he 
wanted to kill me either. Still he wasa 
repulsive object, I thought, as I stepped 
gingerly down and secured the revolver. 
A soldier, a common soldier in a dingy 
red jacket stained with mud, one sleeve 
ripped open to the shoulder, and a red 
smear that was zo¢ mud on his cheek- 
bone. Then he was drenched, saturated, 
and shining with moisture where he wasn’t 
powdered grey with dust (no wonder he 
sneezed, poor fellow). 

“J don’t inspire confidence, do I?” he 
asked; “and I don’t deserve it either. 
I’m a deserter, therefore a thief, making 
off with this valuable property of her 
Majesty’s;” he glanced quizzically at his 
dilapidated. vesture. ‘“That’s a good- 
conduct stripe,” he observed in a casual 
tone, holding his arm out. 

“ Only one,” I replied disparagingly. 

“Why, how long do you think I’ve 
served?” he asked, his merry blue eyes 
wide with astonishment at my ignorance. 
“7 only enlisted two years ago, and this 
is the wickedest deed I’ve done since. 
I’m not as black as I look. If you could 
only see me when I’m washed!” 

His white teeth flashed out so merrily 
in accord with his dancing eyes that I felt 
my own lips twitching in sympathy. 

“Ah! you smile? Then it’s all right. 
Now mayn’t I come out of this hole?” 
He crept forward, keeping with ostenta- 
tious care close to the far end of the car- 
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riage, but when I beheld the six feet of 
broad-shouldered humanity that reared it- 
self, I began to quake again at my rash- 
ness in trusting him. He had lugged out 
with him a mysterious bundle, which he 
deposited on the seat and gazed first on 
ijt and then on me with some embarrass- 
ment. 

“TI believe I must ask you to put an 
immense amount of trust in me for five 
minutes or so,” he said after pondering 
for a little, meditatively screwing his small 
moustache. “What I am going to do 
will seem suspicious, I am aware, but I 
can explain it eventually. Do you mind 
lending me your rug?” 

I threw it to him—anything to keep 
him amiable and unaggressive till we 
gained Newstead (not many miles off, I 
reflected joyfully). In two minutes he had 
it fastened up to the rack on either side 
the carriage, entirely screening himself 
from me, all but his boots and about six 
inches of red-striped trousers above them. 
What was he going to do? I kept my 
eyes on those red-striped legs with anx- 
ious curiosity. Two hands appeared next, 
and the hot-water tin was lifted out of 
view. Then came a sound of unscrewing, 
of gurgling, of screwing up again, and 
then of splashing. “He’s washing!” I 
thought, suddenly enlightened; “and a 
very good thing too. I’ve got soap in my 
travelling bag. I should like to lend it to 
him; but what is his basin? and oh! what 
does he do for a towel?” The splashing 
ceased, and then the red legs disappeared 
altogether; a limp mass dropped with a 
flop on the floor, and down came two 
brown tweed legs in their place, and then 
I heard a rustle as of clean linen. “ Good 
gracious, he’s dressing!” was my next 
startled thought; but almost before I had 
time to think it, down dropped the rug, 
and there stood my deserter, spruce, clean, 
tweed-suited, pulling down a pair of un- 
impeachable wristbands, and settling his 
shoulders into his coat. 

“There!” he said, pointing to a dingy 
heap on the floor. “ There lie the last 
relics of Joseph Allen, private in H. M.’s 
Royal Manx Fusiliers, and here they go.” 
He lowered the window, and one by one 
the garments flew out into the night. 
“His boots are all that remain of him,” 
he said regretfully; “ but you'll overlook 
those, won’t you, and not give them over 
to offended justice?” 

“Why not?” I asked coolly. “Every 
one of your proceedings is more suspicious 
than the last. How do I know that those 
clothes are honestly come by?” 





“ But they were,” he protested, “ sold 
to me by a friend of mine, one James 
McToldridge, servant to Captain Carring- 
ton, of ours, whose discarded rig-out this 
is; and a pretty penny I paid forit. The 
beggar knew my extremity. Ob, I forgot! 
I meant to give you this.” This was a 
copy of the Zimes, which he presented, as 
he had done the revolver, on the end of 
his stick. 

“ Oblige me by reading the second ad- 
vertisement in the agony column.” 

I did so. 

“Jos, dear Jos, if ever you loved your 
father, return az once. All must be for- 
gotten and forgiven now. Delay of an 
hour may be fatal. Eveline. Fairmeade.” 

“I’m Jos — never dear Jos that I know 
of, though. Fairmeade is my home, and 
my dear old governor the best, kindest 
old father that ever a scapegrace had, and 
don’t you see that infernal thing is three 
days old, and she says delay may be 
fatal?’? He turned sharply away for a 
moment. “Eveline is my stepmother,” 
he went on hurriedly, “ miserable little 
cat, the cause of all trouble. I don’t think 
the dear old governor and | had a word’s 
difference in our lives till she came be- 
tween us three years ago. It was always 
settled that I was to go into the army, and 
she bewitched my father into thinking it 
a mighty thing for the family when her 
brother in the City offered to take me into 
his counting-house. I suppose there are 
an expensive lot of us, and the pater isn’t 
rich —for a dean. Anyhow it got intol- 
erable at home, so one day I just walked 
off and enlisted, and not a word of any of 
them have I heard since, bad or good, till 
I came across /Aaé this morning.” 

“ And couldn’t you get away properly 
without deserting?” I felt obliged to in- 
quire severely. 

“ Our pay sergeant would have seen me 
hanged before he would have forwarded a 
pass for me, and there wasn’t time to try 
him either. I knew I must make a bolt 
for it if I was to catch this train, and I 
knew I must get into mufti somehow be- 
fore we got to Newstead Junction, where 
there are always non-commissioned of- 
ficers hanging about (especially as I have 
to get through without a ticket somehow), 
so I let the aforesaid McToldridge jew 
me out of my last coin, and then hooked 
it with my bundle right across country to 
Purbrook station, lost my way, got bogged 
in wet clay fields, impaled on a hedge- 
stake, scrambled up the embankment just 
as the train stopped, and in through the 
first open window I saw on the down side 
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half a minute before you entered by the 
door on the up.” 

“If I had only known!” I exclaimed. 

“I’m awfully glad you didn’t. Oh, 
confound it!” he interjected suddenly, 
“what’s this?”? He was examining with 
a face of dire consternation a fine cambric 
handkerchief that he had drawn from his 
coat pocket. Diving again into it he pro- 
duced a gold fusee box, and lastly a thin 
leather card-case filled with cards, ‘ Cap- 
tain Roderick Carrington, Royal Manx 
Fusiliers.” ‘The scoundrel! He’s stolen 
them. I am ina hole now. Why, it’s 
enough to set half the detectives in the 
place on the lookout for me. I’d go back 
and give myself up by the next train if it 
wasn’t for the governor.” He was rum- 
maging wildly in all his pockets as he 
spoke, his fair face flushed to the roots of 
his hair with shame and annoyance. All 
other pockets had, however, been thor- 
oughly cleared out, and he sank back with 
a look of blank dismay as the train began 
to slacken speed before entering the New- 
stead Junction. “Well, here I go!” he 
said, suddenly jumping to his feet, “and 
uncommonly glad you must be to see the 
last of me. Good-bye.” 

‘Had you not better put on your hat? 
That is if you don’t wish to look conspic- 
uous,” I suggested. 

“My hat? By Jove! I haven’t got 
one.” And totally overcome by this new 
and unexpected calamity, he dropped back 
on the seat, staring helplessly at me and 
fairly groaning in despair. Was there 
ever a woman who could resist a chance 
of rising superior to circumstances, espe- 
cially if she beholds a poor, helpless, mas- 
culine body crushed and overcome by 
them? I can’t. And then the dear de- 
light of playing with high treason-felony 
—what was it? Resistance to consti- 
tuted authority in some form anyhow. 
The sight of a sergeant’s back as we 
neared the platform decided me. In my 
pocket lay folded a soft green cloth cap, 
matching my Newmarket. On my head 
was a hard felt hat worn to save the trou- 
ble of packing it. To whisk it off and 
the other on, unpin a spotted net veil, 
snap off the elastic strap close to the brim, 
and toss it across to my amazed fellow- 
passenger, was literally the work of a mo- 
ment. 

“It’s too small, but better than noth- 
ing,” I said to him; “and here” (for I 
can’t stop halfway in anything —it’s my 
misfortune), “don’t add to your crimes by 
defrauding the railway company. Here’s 
my one spare sovereign,” and I held it out. 





He left the hat on the seat, and made 
as if he would seize my fingers, sovereign 
and all, in both his hands, but stopped. 

“ Why — why — you must be a real lit- 
tle angel, not a girl at all!” he cried. 
“To think of your doing this to help me 
when I’ve been such a brute to you! I 
can’ttake your money. I suppose I must, 
though,” in a chapfallen tone. “I know 
what I’d rather have twenty times though.” 
Stupid fellow, how he was losing time and 
the train going slower every second! 

“ What is it?” I asked impatiently. 

“1’m a private, which means a compan- 
ion of some of the scum of the earth more 
orless. I’m adeserter; I’m wearing stolen 
clothes,” he went on exasperatingly. 

“Oh, do be quick. My guard will be 
here in a moment. What can I do for 
you?” 

* Only say I may write to you and re- 
turn that money, and—yes, one thing 
more — do you mind shaking hands with 
me as if I really were a gentleman?” 

I held out the tips of my fingers. 
“Good-bye, Mr. a-a-Allen! I hope you 
may reach home safely and find all well 
there,’ I said, very politely and stiffly. 
The train stopped, and out he sprang, just 
escaping my protector, the guard, who 
bustled up escorting two staid, elderly 
ladies; most unexceptionable fellow-trave 
ellers, but who, I secretly rejoiced, had 
not got in a station earlier. 

Two mornings later came a note ina 
handwriting 1 instinctively recognized. 
A post-office order for 1/. and “ With 
thanks from a repentant ruffian, already 
on the way to deliver himself up to the 
authorities and satisfy outraged justice.” 

I laughed and half cried as I read. 
Poor fellow! What would they do to 
him, I wondered? Deserters in books 
used to be shot, but I didn’t think that 
was the case nowadays. Then those 
clothes! At the sacrifice of a gre-* deal 
of my dignity I should like to have writ- 
ten an answer, but dared not. I put the 
note away, and forgot all about it. It and 
he belonged to a part of my life which 
already seemed separated by long ages 
from the dark, cruel present. A foreshad- 
owing of calamity seemed to seize me di- 
rectly we parted. It was the outer fringe 
of the storm cloud that had already broken 
over our home. My poor mother! No 
wonder she wrote briefly and constrain- 
edly. She had no words to tell me in the 
midst of my pleasure of the rain that had 
fallen upon us. A very everyday story; 
who cares to hear it? Two ignorant 
women, a speculative trustee, a commer- 
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cial crisis, that was all. A great gulfing 
wave of misfortune seemed suddenly to 
rise and sweep over us, leaving us strand- 
ed and bare, clutching what scraps we 
could save from the wreck. Kind friends 
gathered round us, sympathized, coun- 
selled, scraped together more wreckage, 
put us in the way of beginning life anew. 
An easy matter for me at nineteen, young, 
strong, and enterprising; but for mother 
at nine-and-forty— my gentle, semi-inva- 
lid, delicately nurtured mother, whose path 
through life had been on velvet, to whom 
the roughnesses and coarsenesses of poor 
living were as grievous evils, almost mi- 
nor sins, who had never seen the inside 
of an omnibus, brushed her own hair, or 
looked after her own luggage in her life 
— our new beginning was as possible as 
for an exotic taken from its hothouse and 
given a fresh start in life in a hedgerow. 
Small marvel that it shrivels and dies. 
“ Women’s hearts don’t break for want of 
a balance at their banker’s,” Aunt Hesba 
answered me somewhat harshly when I 
hinted my misgivings. She was my moth- 
er’s step-sister, wealthy, childless, and 
married to a soap-boiler. She was very 
kind to us, allowed us 2/. a week out of 
her own privy purse, and looked out de- 
cent lodgings for us in Camden Town. 

I don’t care to look back on those days 
much. Heroines in novels manage, when 
ruin overtakes them, to turn out clever 
cooks of dainty dishes, to make their sim- 
ple dresses fit as no Parisian modiste had 
ever done, and with artistic fingers and 
no expenditure to convert tawdry lodging- 
house parlors into graceful boudoirs, keep- 
ing all the time their society bloom fresh 
on them, and losing no grace or charm ino 
the process. J couldn’t. After weary 
apprenticeship I did turn out a fair cook, 
a good substitute for my mother’s maid, 
and a clever. administrator of our small 
finances, but I had to'give body and mind 
to the work. My hands grew red and my 
forefinger needle-roughened. I kept our 
home fresh and pretty, and had a satisfac- 
tory balance-sheet to present to’ Aunt 
Hesba every Saturday, when she used to 
drive over with a hamper of fruit and flow- 
ers and a lecture on domestic economy ; 
but I grew anxious and careworn in the 
learning. Other visitors besides Aunt 
Hesba found their way to Camden Town, 
and many kind invitations were pressed 
on us; but my mother nervously shrank 
from a return to the old life, and I felt 
relieved when one by one acquaintances 
fell away. The gulf between us was so 
great and so impassable. 





One day, after enduring a meeting and 
recognition by two pretty girls on horse- 
back, my fellow bridesmaids at Connie’s 
wedding, I caught sight of my faded, 
dowdy self in a shop-window, and remem- 
bered with a start that it was my twentieth 
birthday, and that only a year lay between 
me and the days when life was gay, when 7 
danced and rode, and wore pretty dresses, 
and accepted the attentions of devoted 
admirers. Only a year, and it all so far 
away ! 

“Minnie, I have a plan for you—a 
birthday treat,” Aunt Hesba said ultra- 
graciously when I arrived at home. 
“What should you say to a fortnight at 
the seaside?” 

A year ago I should have danced and 
clapped my hands. Now I looked doubt- 
fully at mother, while aunt went on: “ We 
have taken a house on the Leas at Folke- 
stone for two months. Your Uncle Peter 
cannot get away till Saturday fortnight; 
so if you like to have it meanwhile, you 
may. Mother looked pleased, I thought, 
so I let myself be glad. Then followed a 
busy four days. Gowns, relics. of last 
year, too grotesquely incongruous with 
our present surroundings to wear now, 
might fitly be produced there. The sight 
of pretty things seemed to brighten moth- 
er’s eyes again. Kind Uncle Peter 
squeezed a banknote into my hand one 
day, saying, “ There, mind you enjoy your- 
selves,” and I recklessly resolved, that for 
one bright fortnight at ‘east, household 
economies should go to the winds. 

Folkestone! Fresh, breezy, bracing, 
sunshiny, frivolous! Down below, rip- 
pling water, brown-sailed fishing-boats, 
white-hooded bathing- machines, sandy- 
legged children, seasick arrivals. Up 
aloft, Bath chairs, pretty girls in fresh 
toilettes, amiable old gentlemen pottering 
about with telescopes, officers from Shorn- 
cliffe in light suits of bewildering similar- 
ity, and bands crashing merrily in the 
sunshine. How we enjoyed it all! My 
mother never tired of watching the pretty, 
ever-shifting groups on the Leas, and actu- 
ally found an old friend or two amongst 
them. 

** Who are those, Minnie?” she asked 
eagerly one afternoon as I walked beside 
her Bath chair; “ they seem to know us.” 

“Hardly. That is the Dean of Chel- 
tenham and Mrs. Arden, and the hand- 
some old man is General Laurence Noel. 
I saw their names at the library,” 1 an- 
swered, 

“But I am sure they looked as if they 
recognized us,” mother persisted. “I 
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thought I heard the lady say ‘ That’s Mrs. 
Helder,’ as I passed. Mrs. Arden is a 
sweet pretty thing, rather overdressed for 
a dean’s wife, I think.” 

I had casually noticed her, a childish 
little creature, with big eyes and a curly 
fringe, who used to nestle up to the side 
of the portly dean like a little kitten, ex- 
cept when she was tripping along sur- 
rounded by a guard of the light-suited 
warriors from Shorncliffe. I did not sup- 
pose the interest to be mutual, and was 
rather surprised to find the cards of her 
party of three awaiting us on our return. 
I left my mother deep in speculation on 
all causes, possible and impossible, of the 
call, and started to get her some fresh 
books from the library. 

“Miss Helder, I am sure. Miss Er- 
mengarde Helder,” said a gay little voice 
unexpectedly, and pretty Mrs. Arden 
tripped up to me with outstretched hands. 
“ So sorry not to find you at home. Let 
me introduce General Noel— Miss Er- 
mengarde Helder.” 

My name again! The name that I had 
not heard for years. Long ago I had 
thought it over-fantastic, and now in these 
later days of toil and shabbiness it seemed 
so ill-fitting, I had abolished its use en- 
tirely in favor of the homely Minnie. 

“ The Livesays told us who you were 
and where you were staying, and I felt I 
must make friends with you before to-mor- 
row evening,” she went on, piling up the 
bewilderment. The Livesays were kind 
old neighbors whom I was glad to have 
found here on mother’s account, but why 
they should have inspired these stran- 
gers with a desire to cultivate us, I could 
not conceive. ‘ To-morrow, of course,” 
beamed the old general, “you'll keep a 
dance for me, Miss Helder. You can’t 
have given away a// yet.” 

“A dance? Qh, the Subscription Ball! 
But | am not going,” I replied, puzzled in- 
finitely. 

“| think you ave, dear,” said little Mrs. 
Arden, with an arch glance. “Do you 
know / meant to offer to chaperone you. 
Such a delightful surprise for somebody ! 
(with a little confidential nod and squeeze 
of my hand). But I find Mrs. Livesay 
means to take you. Good-bye! I hope we 
shall see very much of you now;” and, 
with a last arch glance and bewildering 
little pressure, she led her old general 
away, after quite a paternal farewell on 
his part. Arrived at home, I found a 
committee of three deciding my destiny. 

“Of course she must go,” I heard Un- 
cle Peter’s voice declare through the open 





window as I waited on the doorstep for 
admission. He had run down for a night 
to see how we were getting on. “It’s 
very gratifying really, ma’am, very gratify- 
ing! She is a good girl, and has always 
done her dooty, and deserves the best of 
luck.” 

“Quite so,” Mrs. Livesay’s comfortable 
deep contralto boomed out, “ but Jlease 
recollect—not a word!” There was a 
sudden guilty hush as | entered. Moth- 
er’s eyes were wet, and her lips tremulous 
with happy excitement. Mrs. Livesay sat 
gracious and important with ball tickets in 
her hand, and Uncle Peter nodded and 
blinked benignantly. He pooh-poohed all 
considerations of toilette. ‘ Gowns were 
to be had for money,” he supposed; “ get 
one, then,” and anything else I wanted. 
My faint protests were instantly silenced. 
Mrs. Livesay made practical suggestions. 
A whirl of preparation began on the in- 
stant, and continued all next day, till be- 
fore I had quite done with being aston- 
ished I found myself bedecked, bediz- 
ened, and on my way to the ball under 
Mrs. Livesay’s maternal wing. 

The rawest débutante never went 
through greater agonies of shyness and 
self-mistrust than I did that evening. I 
felt like an owl dragged rumpled and 
blinking to the sunlight from the friendly 
gloom of his hiding-place, when, close 
sticking to Mrs. Livesay’s black-velvet 
elbow, I entered the ball-room. I had 
forgotten how to wear an evening dress, 
or carry afan. Surely people were look- 
ing at me and whispering. I flushed pink 
at the thought of what they might be say- 
ing. Mrs. Arden waltzed past and flung 
me a sweet little smile, which 1 was too 
nervous to return, and, as I shrank down 
into a seat, General Noel came beaming 
up. 

“Don’t forget our dance, Miss Helder. 
Only just come, eh? Not got a pro- 
gramme?” and off he trotted to supply 
the want. 

I sat wishing heartily that he would 
never come back again, and wondering 
how long the evening would last. Mrs. 
Livesay became absorbed in converse 
with some one on the other side of her, 
and I forlornly smoothed the plumage of 
my big fan, and looked at the tips of my 
satin toes, till I-became aware that some 
one was standing in front of me, also of a 
delicious fragrance — tea-rose, stephano- 
tis, and heliotrope — that floated around 
me. I raised my reluctant glance first to 
the flowers and then tothe bearer. Two 
laughing blue eyes met mine, and I found 
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myself looking full into the face of my 
deserter. It was he unmistakably, p/us 
an inch extra moustache, an evening suit, 
and a diamond stud. His face was de- 
mure, but his eyes danced with fun as he 
bent over me. 

“Miss Helder! I daren’t get intro- 
duced. I’m Joscelyn Arden. I was 
Thomas Allen, and if you won’t recognize 
me I’m a doomed man.” 

I bowed stiffly enough, with flaming 
cheeks. 

“It’s very good of you,” he went on. 
“You perhaps won’t believe me when I 
tell you I’m in sorer straits now than when 
you helped me before, and nobody else 
can save me. Don’t look frightened. I’m 
not a disreputable character now, only a 
lieutenant in the 112th. I was gazetted 
last month.” 

“ What can I do for you this time?” I 
asked, repressing an inclination to laugh. 

“ Will you give me a dance — this one?” 

Here General Noel, who had arrived 
with my programme, gave me a knowing 
little nod and turned away again, and I 
rose mechanically as the music began. 
Joscelyn put the bouquet down carefully 
in my place, and we floated off together. 

I began timidly and stupidly, but after 
the first few steps all my missing nerve 
and self-possession seemed suddenly re- 
stored; and the sense of “ doing a beauti- 
ful thing beautifully ” thrilled me to the 
finger-tips. We waltzed and waltzed, not 
caring to speak, only to sweep gently along 
together on the wings of the music. All 
the past year’s sordid cares seemed to 
slide from me, borne away on the sweet 
swaying notes. The waltz crashed to its 
end at last in some hurried bars and a 
sharp chord, and I looked for the first 
time in my partuer’s face. It had grown 
suddenly grave and anxious. 

“ Well, come what may, I’ve had ¢haz to 
the good,” he said with a long breath, 
“even if you never speak to me again. 
Now let me get your flowers.” 

“Mine?” Iasked. “ Why, you brought 
them.” 

*‘Of course I did—for you. It was a 
suggestion of my good Uncle Laurie’s. 
You can throw them over the balcony, you 
know; in fact you most certainly will do 
so, when you’ve heard my confession.” 

I assumed the bouquet seriously, under 
protest as it were, and awaited further ex- 
planation. We stepped out on the broad 
moon-lighted balcony. Joscelyn found 
me a seat and stood bolt upright before 
me, like a small boy saying a lesson. It 
did not seem to be an easy one. He 
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looked to sea and then to sky, and then 
into my face, and then burst into an irre- 
pressible laugh. 

“ I declare it’s worse than getting into 
mufti was that night; I’m too scared to 
begin. You can’t understand it? Don’t 
you see | didn’t know you then, and didn’t 
care what you thought of me as long as 
you were terrified into keeping quiet. 
Vow I am cutting my own throat in cold 
blood, that’s all—deliberately throwing 
away every hope of your good opinion for- 
ever.” He looked ruefully at me, but I 
gave no sign, so he went on. “1 never 
expected my people and you would meet,” 
he began rather shamefacedly; “and 
when Eveline said she and Uncle Laurie 
had heard your name and made a point of 
calling ” 

“Eveline! Do you mean Mrs. Arden?” 
I broke in, suddenly enlightened; “and 
the dean, is he your father? He isn’t 
dead then. Delay was not fatal?” 

“ Not a bit of it. Of course I must be- 
gin by explaining all that,” he went on, 
quite briskly, “or you’ll never understand. 
That was Eveline’s bit of humbug to get 
me back at any price. A nice state of 
affairs it was athome. Uncle Laurie back 
from India unexpectedly with all his mil- 
lions, wanting to make me his heir, and 
vowing, if I were not produced forthwith, 
to cut the whole family, here and here- 
after. Eveline writing and telegraphing 
to every commanding officer in the Army 
List ” He broke off to laugh at the 
recollection. Fortunately I appeared on 
the scene in time, and my escapade: hit 
the old boy’s fancy exactly. He swore I 
was a lad of spirit after his own pattern, 
and came back with me to barracks next 
day to see the colonel and arrange for my 
discharge. The colonel was an old chum 
of his. They squared everything, Car- 
rington included, and brought me home 
in triumph. 1’ma very great person there 
nowadays, I can tell you. I’m a golden 
idol, and Eveline the foremost of my wor- 
shippers. I’m to stick to.my profession 
though, we are agreed on that. We sail 
for Bermuda on Saturday.” I smiled ap- 
proval, but he looked the more downcast. 

“Ah! 1 am shirking the real point of 
it all — the awful calamity,” he sighed. 

“What is it?” I asked encouragingly. 

“It’s a she, Miss Flora MacBean, my 
uncle’s ward, the loveliest creature, a real 
Highland chieftainess, with a castle anda 
moor and a loch of her own, and a piper 
and a pibroch, and the deuce knows what 
—alsoa fine Highland temper. Poor old 
Laurie! She is shortening his life by 
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her vagaries; and the one hope left him 
is to get her off his hands into some- 
body else’s. At one time it occurred to 
him that, in the eternal fitness of things, 
J ought to be that somebody, and so de- 
liver him from both his responsibilities 
at one stroke. Please don’t laugh. It 
was very serious earnest, I assure you, 
and drove me to my wits’ end to gain 
time. I heard that orders for Bermuda 
were coming, and thought if by aay 
means | could stave off the introduction 
for a month or so ” Here he stopped 
short, and I waited with an odd feeling of 
being concerned in what was coming 
next. ‘And—#ir short,” he broke out 
desperately, “I said I was engaged to 
you; and now the murder’s out.” 

The whole place —the sea, the pier 
with its black outline against the moon- 
lit water, the whispering couple in the 
opposite corner — seemed to give a great 
heave and grow suddenly dim before my 
sight. When they righted themselves, 
he was gazinginto my face with dismayed 
eyes. 

“Are you awfully angry?” he whis- 
pered. “Don’t look like that. If you 
knew what a bad time I have had ever 
since I got here this afternoon and heard 
I was to meet you, you would be satisfied. 
Mayn’t I tell you how it came about?” 

“I should certainly like to hear that,” 
I said, my voice sounding hard and un- 
compromising in my own ears. 

“It’s all dear old Laurie’s doing after 
all. He is no end ‘good, but the veriest 
old magpie, always prying and poking into 
other people’s secrets. First of all he got 
hold of my note to you and read the ad- 
dress (which, by the way, I saw on your 
travelling-bag). Then he came into my 
room one day, and I| found him chuckling 
over your hat (with the name in the lining, 
you know). So he put this and that to- 
gether, and when I positively and utterly 
refused to spoil my chance of passing my 
exam by going off to Scotland with him, 
and Flora had exasperated him by de- 
clining to come to Fairmeade, he broke 
out, ‘ Tell me honestly, Jos, does Ermen- 
garde stand in the way ?’ and I jumped at 
the chance and declared she did. ‘* What 
is she like?’ ‘The bravest, prettiest, 
cleverest, most generous of her sex; and 
the only woman I ever loved in my life.’ ” 

“How dare you?” I gasped indig- 
nantly. 

“Well, it was ¢rue—every word. I 
said we were not engaged, didn’t corre- 
spond, and, to oblige him, promised I 
wouldn’t. 1 was ready to wait till I got 








my company if he liked; and there I 
thought was the end of the matter, never 
dreaming that the dear, blundering old 
donkey would meet you on the Leas, find 
out all about you from the Livesays, take 
a mighty fancy to you, and think he was 
doing us a great thing by giving us this 
one chance of meeting again. I’lldo any- 
thing to set things straight — anything 
that you order me. What shall it be 
first?” He folded his hands submis- 
sively and looked up in my face. I should 
like to have boxed his ears to begin with. 
I] couldn’t think of anything to say half 
unpleasant enough. 

““We must first undeceive your uncle,” 
I declared sternly, “as soon as possible.” 

“Won't you wait till the end of the 
week?” pleaded the encroaching youth. 
“‘ There’s time for the chieftainess to come 
down, and | should be absolutely unpro- 
tected then. Can’t you give me till Sat- 
urday and then break it off?” 

“ What! pretend to be in love with you 
till then?” I began angrily. 

“I forgot — I forgot ¢haz was involved,” 
he interrupted hastily. ‘ Till to-morrow, 
then —as soon as you like to-morrow. 
Blight my prospects directly after break- 
fast if you will, but let us have these last 
hours unspoilt.” 

‘* Now, Miss Helder, its my turn,” said 
Uncle Laurie’s jovial voice at the window. 
“I’ve got a vis-a-vis,” and off he carried 
me without another word from Joscelyn. 
If I had not heard his explanation, I must 
have cherished secret doubts of my part- 
ner’s sanity. He was charmingly pater- 
nal, full of jocose allusions to Joscelyn, 
and of anecdotes of “the boy’s” bright- 
ness and goodness, and evidently bent on 
establishing confidential relations as soon 
as possible. I couldnt let it go on. I 
felt the tangle getting thicker with every 
sentence. 

“Did you know I went to St. John’s 
Wood to make your acquaintance?” he 
asked. “I got the address from Jos, but 
the house was shut up and empty.” 

“We live in lodgings in Camden Town 
now,” I replied boldly. ‘ We have lost 
all our fortune, mother and I, and have 
only what my uncle allows us.” 

The old man looked kindly at me. 
“ Does Jos know that?” 

“How should he? We are only chance 
acquaintances — the very slightest of ac- 
quaintances,” I said meaningly. 

‘*Good girl! Proper spirit!” I heard 
him mutter; then aloud, “Joscelyn is a 
good fellow. Money wouldn’t matter to 
him, you know; but J made him promise 
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not to think of a wife until he had earned 
her. When he gets his company, he may 
talk of marriage.” 

It was so obviously said for my conso- 
lation, that I was exasperated into saying: 
‘You seem to think / am interested in 
Mr. Arden’s future arrangements. There 
is some great mistake pe 

“Stop, stop, my dear! Interested? 
Why, who else should be? Unless 
No, you’re not thinking of throwing the 
boy over! God bless my soul, it will be 
the ruin of the lad —the vuzz, I tell you! 
I’ve seen it a dozen times. Don’t, my 
dear, don’t/ 1 dare say you have been 
annoyed at his not explaining himself, but 
you see how it has happened.” 

“I don’t want him to explain himself,” 
I persisted in an agony of impatience; “| 
don’t want to be engaged to him at all.” 

“Ts it the long waiting you are afraid 
of, my dear? I dare say “it és trying, nat- 
urally. Well, don’t fret, and if the boy 
goes on well something may be settled.” 

* But I don’t want anything settled,” I 
protested, almost crying. “Do let me 
tell you how it all arose.” 

** Not now, dear — not now. Sleep on 
it before you do anything final. To-mor- 
row, to-morrow.” 

“ First thing inthe morning. Where?” 
I persevered. 

“I walk to the end of the Leas every 
morning with my early cigar. There’s a 
nice quiet corner and seats there. Is 
half past eight too early? No? Then 
come, and we’ll havea sensible talk. Ah! 
you young lovers may be glad of an old 
fogy’s help now and then in your small 
difficulties.” 

“But we are zot lovers,” I was wrath- 
fully declaring, when the aggravating old 
gentleman bowed and left me. I had 
plenty of partners and dancing for the rest 
of the evening, though Joscelyn never 
came near me again. It came to an end 
at Jast, and I got home and to bed, where 
I lay tossing and trying to invent the most | 
lucid, forcible statement of the case that | 
words could give for the enlightenment of 
Uncle Laurie to-morrow, dropping off to 
sleep in the middle of my most telling 
sentences to dream of Joscelyn, who al- 
ways knew what I was going to say next 
and wouldn’t tell. Morning came at last. 
Joscelyn’s flowers, which I had not had 
the heart to throw away after all, greeted 
me with their fresh fragrance from my 
dressing-table. I could not resist fasten- 
ing one creamy bud in my plain brown 
coat as I dressed for the interview. 
Mother was safe for another hour, I knew, 











so I slipped down-stairs softly and out into 
the fresh, sunny, salt-smelling morning. 
I had the place to myself, I thought for a 
moment, till I heard some footsteps be- 
hind overtaking mine. I hurried, so did 
they. I would not look up, and felt pro- 
voked to see the two shadows preceding 
us in such close companionship. The 
general’s sturdy grey figure advanced to 
meet us, radiant in the sunshine. 

“ Well, Master Jos, who said you might 
come?” 

“Tf acriminal has any right anywhere, 
it is at his own trial,” said a demure voice 
at my elbow. “I have come to plead 
guilty.” 

I was glad to have him there after all. 
He began at once and told the whole story 
of our ‘meeting so comically that the gen- 
eral nearly choked with laughter, and I 
began to see the fun of it for the first time. 
He confessed his dread of the chieftainess 
and the straits he had been driven to to 
avoid her; and I solemnly produced the 
one letter I had ever received from him, 
which set the dear old boy off again till 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“ But what are we to do?” he seautent 
anxiously, in the midst of his hilarity. 
“ve gone and told everybody, in strict 
confidence, but still they know it.” 

“Tell them I’ve broken it off and be- 
haved atrociously,” I implored. 

*Couldn’t do it,” Joscelyn declared. 
“Such a story would be in horrid bad 
taste coming from our side. You may 
say so if you like. Only think of your 
mother’s feelings if it gets round toher!” 

I did think, and was direfully perplexed. 

“Just let things slide,” he pleaded. 
“ Only be civil when we meet in public. 
Only till Saturday!” 

“Do, my dear,” begged the kind old 
general; “ don’t make me look an old fool. 
You and Jos can give it up, or keep it on 
by letter afterwards just as youlike. You 
shan’t be compromised.” 

What could I do? What amI to do? 
Joscelyn and his uncle have kept their 
promises to the letter, but Mrs. Arden 
has told my mother that she already loves 
me as a daughter, and the dean has taken 
to calling me “ Ermengarde, my dear.” 
Aunt Hesba has come down and regards 
me with grim approval, and Uncle Peter 
and the general have had a long and mys- 
terious consultation, of which the latter 
only reports that if the general acts as 
* ’andsome as he promises, he’ll find that 
others can come down ’andsome on their 
side too.” 

Joscelyn behaves beautifully. He is 
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pleasant and quietly attentive, more to | observe, and constantly to inquire into the 
mother than me, in public, and, in the | habits and condition of the peasantry. 


téte-a-téte to which people persist in driv- 
ing us, so touchingly penitent and defer- 
ential that I cannot succced in detesting 
him as I could wish. 

“ Only till Saturday!” he says now and 
then apologetically. 

“ Only till to-morrow,” it is by this time. 
If he says that again as he did just now, I 
shall break down. 

“You have nearly got rid of me, Miss 
Helder. Only a few hours more and I 
shall have sailed. Then I suppose you'll 
sit down joyfully and write your letter of 
dismissal, to go by the first mail.” 

“I suppose I shall” (why won’t my 
voice keep steady ?). 

“But I give you fair warning. Write 
what you will I shall not read that letter. 
This has all been a hideous blunder, and 
once safely out of it, I shall 

“ What?” 

“Come home on leave first chance I 
get and begin it all over again.” 

“ Then, Joscelyn ~ 

“What, my Ermengarde?” 

“ Perhaps —I had better not write that 
letter at all.” 

And I never shall. 








From The National Review. 
THE PEASANT PROPRIETOR OF THE 
SOUTH. 

THE future and well-being of the En- 
glish agricultural laborer have of late been 
much discussed, and a project involving 
many important changes has been mooted, 
of establishing him as a peasant proprie- 
tor. 

In view of the feasibility of sucha plan 
— having regard principally to his own 
well-known characteristics and that of the 
climate of the land he inhabits —some 
details of the lives of those who have for 
generations been peasant proprietors, un- 
der the best climatic conditions, may not 
be unacceptable. 

One of the districts in Europe, to which 
the admirers of the system have been 
known to point when they would illustrate 
its success, lies in a region wherea genial 
and constant sunshine warms the vine, 
olive, and Jemon groves of the Departe- 
ment des Alpes Maritimes. A five years’ 
residence in this country, and consider- 
able interest in the tillers of the soil, born 
of an early love for country pursuits in 
England, has led the writer closely to 


Lying in the south-eastern corner of 
France, the Departement des Alpes Mari- 
times is justly considered from its climate 
to be one of the most favored spots in 
Europe. It produces on its seaboard the 
vine, the olive, and the Jemon,-with such 
fruits as melons, figs, peaches, and Japan- 
ese medlars in abundance; while further 
inland, where these cease, there are all 
kinds of cereals, including maize, with 
apple-trees, and forests of Spanish chest- 
nut. Still the cultivation of the vine is 
comparatively insignificant, and several 
ships’ cargoes of grapes are annually im- 
ported from Corsica and Greece. The 
olives and lemons flourish only in the val- 
leys and on the slopes of the sheltered 
hills immediately bordering the coast. 
Half a-day’s drive takes one out of the re- 
gion, and the lemons are much the earliest 
to be left behind, being by far the most 
delicate tree of the two. 

In this department, it is well known, 
small Janded proprietors exist in a much 
larger proportion than elsewhere in 
France. Asan example of the extent to 
which property may be subdivided, one 
may cite the olive-trees in the canton of 
Nice, which are computed to cover seven 
hundred and ninety-five thousand square 
feet, and which are divided amongst two 
thousand proprietors. In the immediate 
neighborhood of Nice and Mentone, how- 
ever, the land is largely held by proprie- 
tors who are not peasants, but townspeople 
of every degree, almost all of whom, hav- 
ing the cares of business, place upon their 
terres a peasant to work it for them upon 
what is called the sétayer system, which 
is in reality a system of tenant farming. 

Before proceeding to speak of the peas- 
ant proprietor pure and simple, it is per- 
haps better to point out that he must not 
be coniounded with the man of his own 
class, now a tenant as alluded to above. 
This kind of tenant farming it may be as 
well to describe forthwith. 

The landlord who farms upon the mé- 
tayer system, generally pays all land-dues 
and taxes entirely, as well as for all im- 
provements, receiving as rent half of the 
profits produced by the land. How, it 
may be asked, unless he lives on or near 
his land, can he be sure of receiving half 
the produce? The answer is, that he is 





almost entirely dependent upon the hon- 
esty of his tenant. But in fairness it 
should be added that, as the latter is care- 
|fully chosen, disputes are rare. When 
| they do occur, unless there is an arbitra- 
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tion clause in the agreement, they are set- 
tled in a court of justice ; and if dishonesty 
is proven the tenant is evicted forthwith. 
But the landlords, having other business- 
producing income, are seldom dependent 
upon their land, which they possess partly 
because it is the custom here for every 
one to possess some land —and custom 
itself is a great factor in the provinces — 
partly as an amusement, and partly as a 
speculation; for in the vicinity of towns 
like Nice there is always a chance of real- 
izing a large profit by a sale for building 
purposes. 

A landlord, therefore, can afford easy 
terms for his tenants. When the bad 
years come round, as come they must 
even in this favored spot, he allows his 
tenant to give him a third only, perhaps 
even less, contenting himself with the 
promise of being repaid when there is a 
wonderful olive or lemon crop, which, 
however, seldom comes. This elastic 
tenure, together with a prolific soil pro- 
ducing in rapid succession every kind of 
vegetable, and an abundance of fruit, ren- 
dering some kind of crop possible for 
every month in the year, makes this class 
of tenant, with his habits of thrift amount- 
ing to parsimony, a man almost without 
a care. A bad season does not greatly 
affect him. The landowner must pay for 
that; whilst he lives rent free and tax 
free, and he knows that there is plenty of 
capital behind him wherewith properly to 
work the land. 

At the same time, like all his class, he 
is intensely anxious to save; so in his 
own interest he works with all his ener- 
gies strained to make the land yield its 
full. It may be added that amongst his 
most striking advantages is the one that 
he does not suffer from the Jartage forcé. 
Should his landlord die, leaving two or 
more heirs between whom the property 
is divided, they generally combine to keep 
the same tenant if he has already proved 
satisfactory. 

It is, then, a system clearly more ad- 
vantageous for the land itself, and for its 
tiller, than for its owner. How far it is 
applicable to a colder climate with slower 
rotation of crops, and a more strict divis 
ion of expenses and profits, it is for the 
practical agriculturist to decide. 

Amongst the small proprietors who 
work their own land, and, owning no land- 
lord, pay their own taxes, the conditions 
of life are much more rigorous, notwith- 
Standing that all profits are exclusively 
theirs. 

In this department the average amount 





of land possessed by the peasant proprie- 
tor is about two hectares, or five acres 
English. But a family of five, consisting, 
say, of a man with his mother, his wife, 
and two children, cannot keep body and 
soul together upon the proceeds of this 
acreage, unless in exceptional cases where 
his land is well placed as regards water (a 
grand factor in the south), and is favora- 
ble for the cultivation of the vine and 
lemon, as well as the early vegetables. 
Having regard, however, to the official 
estimate of the land revenue to which ref- 
erence will presently be made, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether even then the 
peasant can, with all his own and his 
wife’s thrift, live upon his land alone. 

It is also extremely difficult to assert 
positively that when he is in near prox- 
imity of towns like Mentone and Nice, 
fashionable winter resorts, that he ever 
does so. It is very easy for his wife, or 
his children if old enough, and possibly 
even for himself, to gain additional earn- 
ings during the winter season by occa- 
sional washing, charing, gardening, and 
so forth; and the avariciousness which is 
undoubtedly so strong a characteristic of 
this peasantry keeps his eyes open to 
every chance of gain. 

Only to this fact of the easily obtained 
extraneous money, and to another impor- 
tant one, viz., that within the Jast twenty 
years land has been bought chiefly from 
peasants all along the littoral at most ex- 
travagant prices, can be attributed the 
little fortunes possessed almost invariably 
by the seaboard peasant. Two recent 
bank failures that occurred within the 
last two years revealed the accumulated 
savings of that class to have amounted to 
the surprising sum of something like £ 200 
apiece. 

The ease with which a poor peasant, by 
the sale of only a small plot of land, may 
become rich, can be illustrated by the 
case of Catherine Poel, a peasant woman 
well known to the writer. Upon her hus- 
band’s death she found herself possessed 
of some five thousand square métres, or 
about 1} acres of land; in point of fact, 
what with us would be considered a well- 
stocked garden. In addition, she had 
some savings. Her husband had always 
held constant employment, bringing him 
the small but steady income of thirty francs 
a month, which, with his wife’s consider- 
able earnings as cook, etc., to foreign fam- 
ilies during successive winter seasons, had 
made them fairly well-to-do. Just aftér 
her widowhood, and before the bank fail- 
ures, she nearly succeeded in selling her 
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ground at the rate of twelve francs the 
square métre, which would have given her 
the comfortable capital of about £2,400. 
Unfortunately for her, before the affair 
was concluded land speculation took a 
turn in the wrong direction. Still, proba- 
bly the day is not far distant when she 
may yet become a ventidre. Meanwhile, 
she subsists upon the profits of her dz- 
vette, or small drinking-shcp, and the in- 
terest of her savings, whilst a neighbor 
works her land upon the métayer system. 

Judging from the outward aspect of the 
well-to-do peasant proprietor, and from 
his mode of life, no casual observer would 
credit him with possessing surplus pence, 
and certainly would never dream of his 
keeping a banking account. 

His daily fare is of the most meagre 
description. For breakfast he and his 
family usually partake of bread, with the 
magnette, a preparation of small salt fish, 
such as anchovies, etc., sometimes varied 
with a species of baked batter, made of 
oil and flour, called /a castagnace. For 
dinner he often has stock-fish (a staple 
article of food) or vegetable soup and 
salad; and for supper a preparation of 
lentils, beans, or other vegetables, which 
latter, in summer, are frequently eaten 
raw. During the hot months dry bread 
and some raw tomatoes often form the 
entire meal of many a family. Macaroni 
and other Italian paste, though much ap- 
preciated, is seldom partaken of, except 
as atreat. But onions and garlic supply 
all deficiencies in the peasant’s menu, and 
he and his dwelling literally reek with the 
powerful odor of the last-named esculent. 

Coffee is too expensive to be used, ex- 
cept most sparingly. The goodwife roasts, 
as well as grinds, the coffee-beans herself, 
and the steaming cup is not infrequently 
made perfect for his palate by the inser- 
tion of a cloveof garlic. His drink, when 
it is not water, is an excessively thin sour 
wine; but it must not be supposed that 
such a luxury is indulged in every day. 
When he comes down into the town he 
will permit himself to be convivial with a 
friend to the extent of wz canon sur le 
comptoir, which is a glass of wine costing 
one sou. 

Rabbits are most extensively kept, and 
during the summer (a period of compara- 
tive leisure for the farmer in this part of 
the world), visits are exchanged amongst 
the peasantry on their campagues, as their 
holidays are termed. Then are inaugu- 
rated the fétes au lapin. At these dinner 
parties, oze rabbit is slaughtered by the 
host, and serves to flavor the macaroni 
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and vegetable stew with which the com- 
pany is regaled. These entertainments 
are usually paid for by the richer guests 
from town, or, if not, there is sure to be a 
formal return. Meat, such as beef and 
mutton, is rarely eaten, and it may be 
doubted whether it be tasted, upon an 
average, once a month by each member of 
the community. Pigs are kept, but not 
commonly. Bacon and pork, which is of 
an inferior quality and not well cured, is 
not eaten to any appreciable extent. 

The average expenditure of the peasant 
freeholder upon his food has been accu- 
rately computed. It amounts to the as- 
tonishingly small sum of only four sous 
(twopence) per diem.* This sum must be 
understood to refer to a family, say, of 
four or five; and where the children are 
under the age of seventeen or eighteen 
years. 

The details of expenditure for a family 
of five are as follows : — 





Per week. 

c 

2 kilos of flour per day for bread and 
castagnace, at 25 cents perkilo 3 50 

1-2 kilo pate (macaroni, etc.) per 
week. — . o © 25 
1 hecto coffee, at 4 fr. per kilo. - O 40 
Stock-fish, magnette, etc. . . aa ° 
Per week . . ° « 5° &s 


Perhead perdiem . . 0 I§5 


The vegetables and oil come from the 
land, and cost the remaining sous per 
head. When the boys grow up, the irre- 
pressible gaiety of youth imperatively de- 
mands some relaxation of so stern a code 
of daily self-denial. The concession of 
one glass of wine, at a sou per day, is 
therefore permitted the youngster. 

To any one accustomed to English 
country life the absence of fowls seems 
quite a striking feature. They are more 
frequently seen within the villages and 
small towns, such as Castiglione and Cas- 
tellar, than near the country cottages, 
where one naturally expects to find them 
strutting and cackling. The peasants ex- 
plain that they eat the olives, etc., and are 
too costly to keep in enclosures. 

Milk is very little used, and cows are 
seldom found, unless in the neighborhood 
of the large seaside towns, where they 
form a source of profit to their owners. 
In the hill districts a few goats amply suf- 
fice for the needs of the peasant popula- 


* The author is indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
Charles Palmaro, British vice consul at Mentone, for 
this most interesting piece of information, and his state- 
ment has since been affirmed by others well acquainted 
with the peasantry. 
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tion, and they make curds, which are not 
disagreeable, from the /att de brebis, or 
ewes’ milk. The peasant almost invaria- 
bly sells his wine, reserving only a few, 
very few, litres for his own use, with some 
especially good bottles hidden snugly 
away to await the grand event of a mar- 
riage or baptism in the family. 

With the métayeur, let it be distinctly 
borne in mind, the rigid observance of 
continued abstinence and self-denial is 
not so necessary. His diet, also, is un- 
doubtedly light, but it is better by many 
degrees than that of the peasant proprie- 
tor, The latter, equally determined to 
save, finds the struggle harder, since any 
failure amongst his crops has to be en- 
dured by himself alone. 

One cannot well imagine our friend 
Hodge, nor his wife either for that mat- 
ter, contentedly dining upon bread and 
tomatoes, supposing he had them, with a 
vegetable soup to follow for supper; and 
that he would growl if his beer were re- 
duced to one small and occasional glass 
is a foregone conclusion. His tobacco, 
too, if he would imitate his self-denying 
exemplar, must be greatly curtailed. The 
old peasant here smokes but rarely, gen- 
erally a pipe, but not every day. He 
chews, however, a small quid daily. The 
young man’s smoke takes the form of an 
attenuated cigar, sold at the price of one 
sou. This he breaks in half, that one 
piece may be enjoyed after dinner, and 
the other after supper. The ends of both 
pieces are chewed, so that nothing is lost. 

In fine, the cheap food, averaging but 
four sous a day, of this southern peasant 
proprietor is largely a matter of climate. 
He can live upon it, first, because he is 
so constantly warmed by sunshine that he 
does not need such stimulating nourish- 
ment as he would in a colder country; 
secondly, his land, producing a rapid and 
constant succession of fresh vegetables, 
renders that diet better and more whole- 
some, from its change, than is possible 
with us. He can enjoy green peas at 
Christmas time, and again early in March, 
and he has, in addition to all our winter 
vegetables, many others, notably a root 
requiring small care or cultivation, which 
puts forth a succession of leaves that can 
be cooked and eaten as spinach, which it 
closely. resembles. It is here called ée 
bléte. 

Thus it will be seen that he starts with 
material advantages not obtainable else- 
where. But, notwithstanding, in the inte- 
rior, beyond touch on foot of the markets 
of the coast towns, the peasant finds it 





impossible to live upon his five acres of 
land alone, and is obliged to hire himself 
out whenever he has the chance. There, 
as elsewhere, his ferres are invariably 
scattered, seldom or ever lying compactly 
together, the effect incontestably of the 
law of partage forcé. Naturally, time and 
labor alike are lost which would be econo- 
mized but for this evil, and the jealousy 
fostered by the whole system effectually 
steps in to prevent arrangement by mutual 
compliance. 

When he finds additional money, or 
moneta forestiére as he calls it, an abso- 
lute necessity, he hires himself out to a 
richer neighbor for the munificent sum of 
one franc per diem, with his food, of 
course, besides. Near the seaboard the 
rate of payment is naturally higher, vary- 
ing from two francs to two francs fifty 
centimes per day, with food; unless he 
works for a foreigner, when no food is 
given, but payment at the rate of three 
francs to three francs fifty centimes is 
demanded. 

The cottage of the peasant, in the inte- 
rior, is very rarely to be found on his 
land. These dwellings are so few as to 
be out of all proportion to the population, 
which at the last census was computed to 
be fifty-two to the square kilométre in the 
Alpes Maritimes. The absence of cot- 
tages forms, indeed, a marked contrast 
to the country surrounding the seaside 
towns, which is everywhere dotted with 
small, rubble-built houses, plastered and 
whitewashed. These are, many of them, 
the summer retreats of the smaller shop- 
keepers, etc., and are also inhabited by 
their métayeurs. They are nearly all com- 
paratively new, having been built since 
the tide of prosperity began in this region 
with the completion of the railroad and 
the consequent influx of the stranger. 

When the peasant does live in a cot- 
tage on his land it is of the rudest descrip- 
tion, generally possessing but two rooms, 
often only one. It is supplemented by a 
rude piazza before the door, shaded in 
summer time by the luxuriant leaves of 
the pumpkin. Here the family cook, dine, 
and generally sleep during the hot months. 
Inside, the adornment is a7. No muslin 
curtain to the window, no colored print 
upon the walls, no bright crockery, no 
scoured pewter or brass, no clock. A 
mud floor, a wooden bench brown and 
polished with use, a deal table never 
scrubbed, but brown with dirt and stains, 
some blackened earthenware cooking-pots 
(a marmite and a casarole) upon a shelf, 
and a bedstead, perhaps two, is here the 








wife’s sole glory. The sheets are fairly 
clean, the best coverlid a gay patchwork ; 
the mattresses are well stuffed with dried 
maize-leaves, and the bed is carefully 
made every day. Sometimes there hangs 
above it the effigy of the Virgin and Child, 
but not often nowadays, for in the hard 
struggle for existence religion itself seems 
to have been pushed aside; the peasant 
proprietor has little time for church and 
prayer, and, though his superstition may 
remain, his faith has declined. A gay 
carnation may hang from a broken pot on 
a wall, but, once stuck in, it is there be- 
cause it grows like a weed. 

The peasant most frequently inhabits 
the little village or town that hangs on the 
mountain-side, or is perched upon a crag, 
apparently inaccessible. Eza and Rocca- 
bruna, on the Corniche, are well known to 
all tourists and lovers of the picturesque, 
and their duplicates from Castellar to 
Fontana are scattered far inland among 
the folds of the mountains and over the 
frontier of the Col de Tenda into Italy, 
as in Briga, Tenda, etc. 

Everywhere the same story of the smal! 
peasant proprietor massed in ancient ten- 
ements so closely packed together that, 
seen from above, it looks as though a 
skilfully thrown sheet or two could cover 
all the roofs at once. Here the interior 
condition is worse than in his hut; less 
space, more crowding, and less air, and 
here he defies every sanitary law. Five 
souls frequently inhabit one room, five 
families one house, which originally was 
owned by one alone, whose descendants 
have thus parcelled it out amongst them- 
selves, with the inevitable and deplorable 
result. Rooms originally intended for 
sleeping-rooms have perforce become 
kitchens, and as a chimney had thus to be 
provided, the impoverished and parsimo- 
nious heirs adopt the expedient of knock- 
ing out a stone in the wall and inserting a 
short earthenware pipe, through which 
the smoke quietly ascends, obscuring the 
window immediately above.* The rights 
of “ancient light” are not protected by 
any law in this country. 

The same system of droi/ de jouissance, 
descending equally, extends even to the 
peasant’s one beast of burden, his useful, 
long suffering ass, which dwells in a dark 
cellar in the basement, and often shares 
his retreat with several sheep penned in 
the farthermost corner. The donkey is 
often owned and shared by these separate 


* Even in Mentone, in the old town, this arrange- 
ment may frequently be observed. 
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families, descendants of his first owner, 
which, unluckily for the poor beast, died 
before him. His periods of rest, as may 
be imagined, are few and far between. 

On account, possibly, of the peculiar na- 
ture of the country, with its universal 
absence of pasturage, it is quite rare to 
see any animal freely grazing. There is, 
indeed, no place for it to graze, since all 
land possible for cultivation is tilled and 
planted, and, besides this, the various lots 
are often without other boundary than a 
mere stone placed as landmark. Some 
scant, coarse grass grows under the olive- 
trees, where the earth often remains long 
undisturbed. Further north, where rain 
is more plentiful, grass is found by the 
roadsides and in small patches on the 
land. On the rocky hillsides, too steep 
and barren for cultivation, various spiny 
bushes and herbs manage to find nourish- 
ment. All this peculiar but precious herb- 
age is carefully gathered with the sickle, 
generally by women, and then laboriously 
carried in huge bundles upon their heads 
to their sheep’s dark cellar. This kind 
of herbage forms, too, the chief diet of 
the ass, which, however, has, whilst teth- 
ered, the welcome privilege of cropping it 
for himself where available. 

As a consequence of thus keeping the 
sheep permanently penned in the dark 
basement of the house, it not infrequently 
happens that they are blind when brought 
to the light upon the last day of their ex- 
istence. The window tax may, toa certain 
extent, be held answerable for this. Even 
so near the coast as Roccabruna tourists 
may verify this fact for themselves. 

This melancholy arrangement is, hap- 
pily, not invariable. That ancient insti- 
tution, the shepherd, still exists, looking 
delightfully picturesque, clad in thick 
brown woollen homespun, with knee- 
breeches and long white knitted stockings, 
unless his calves are curiously swathed. 
He wanders about the country followed 
by a large lean flock, active and nimble as 
goats, choosing the most barren, because 
uncultured, solitudes amongst the hills for 
the benefit of his charges. 

When strolling up the thyme and myrtle 
scented hillsides in the more populated 
districts, one is continually struck with 
the stillness, the absence of the clear 
happy voices of the children and the blythe 
notes of the feathered tribe. Both seem 
rare. The blackberries, and hips, and 
haws, and other berries hang untouched 
in rich, ripe clusters, because the little 
fingers and busy beaks that should be at 
work amongst them are not. The peasant 
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is so anxious to have no unnecessary 
mouth to feed, and so perplexed with the 
perpetual subdivision of his little prop- 
erty, that he has come to regard children 
as a luxury to be avoided, and the average 
of two is rarely exceeded. Already the 
more advanced amongst French states- 
men are beginning to recognize the far- 
reaching and evil effects of a stationary 
population, and a project has been mooted 
of offering a prize as a State reward for 
larger families. When the little ones do 
come, however, they are tenderly loved 
and cared for. 

The schools are entirely free, and edu- 
cation is supposed to be compulsory. 
However, if the peasant chooses to keep 
his children at home to work in the fields, 
no particular penalty seems to be incurred. 
But he seldom or ever does so keep them, 
and here for once jealousy works a good 
and not an evil result. The middle-aged 
peasant can hardly ever read or write, but, 
if he finds that his neighbor’s children 
can, he would be wretched if his own did 
not possess the same accomplishment. 
In the large towns, a fine for the non- 
attendance of schoolchildren is enforced. 

The family life, so far as husband and 
wife are concerned, is decidedly happy; 
and this must be largely attributed to the 
excessive sobriety. They have alike one 
aim, for which no pain or trouble is con- 
sidered too great, namely, to pinch and 
save wherever possible, so as to lay by a 
little store. They are of an affectionate 
disposition, and quarrels between man 
and wife are rare. They vary this peace- 
ful monotony, however, by lifelong feuds 
between near neighbors and relatives, al- 
ways springing from jealousy. Brothers 
and sisters are frequently divided by this 
wretched feeling, one of the many baleful 
effects of the partage forcé. How far it 
has fostered: selfishness and greed the 
following instances will show. 

The writer met one day a peasant of her 
acquaintance in great grief. He was lit- 
erally sobbing as he carried his burden. 
In answer to a sympathetic inquiry he toid 
in a broken voice that his wile had that 
morning presented him with twins! His 
sorrow was unappeasable. Another peas- 
ant friend spoke of a neighbor in the fol- 
lowing phrase given verbatim: “ Mais 
celui-l& a eu le bonheur de perdre sa sceur 
aprés sa mariage, mais avant qu’elle avait 
des enfants,” which he clearly thought to 
be the most enviable luck. Lastly, a girl 
of twelve years, the daughter of well-to-do 
peasants of the better class, was found 
crying bitterly because a little brother had 
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just been born, four partager lhéritage, 
as she said sobbing. 

Often the little hoard of savings, ac- 
quired by years of toil and painful par- 
simony, is dissipated in a court of justice 
over some petty boundary dispute, or the 
like. Whatever improvement a man 
makes upon his land is viewed with mean 
envy and restless jealousy by his neigh- 
bors; and whenever one seeks to rise, alt 
the others combine to pull him down again 
to their level. The consequence is a dull 
stagnation. 

Partage forcéhas much to answer for. 
The excessive subdivision has shut out all 
the large landowners, and reduced those 
who once were gentry to the condition of 
peasants. The result is that there is no 
capital in their midst, no wealth and no 
enterprise to give a stimulus to thought 
and fresh ideas of cultivation. The old 
methods and the old form of farming im- 
plements are still in use just as they were 
a century ago. 

The women toil as hard as the men, if 
not harder, working from early dawn in 
the fields, and doing the washing and 
cooking besides. They tramp immense 
distances, carrying huge burdens upon 
their heads. Often the drinking-water 
has to be fetched from far, and that, like 
the collecting of fodder, falls to them. 
They rise always before the sun, and re- 
tire to sleep soon after it sinks, even in 
winter. Light has to be economized when 
it costs money. As girls, they are gen- 
erally pretty, but they fade very early ow- 
ing to the poor living, coustant toil, and 
exposure. As old women their forms be- 
come almost skeletons. Itis quite painful 
to see such, bending under a load fit almost 
for a donkey one would think, and treading 
the dusty road with bare feet. 

Their clothing is of the scantiest ; often 
patched till one is puzzled to know which 
piece was the original garment. In fact 
the family expenditure upon clothes is as 
rigidly limited as upon food. Here, again, 
the climate helps them much. The women 
can wear cotton all the year round, and 
with the men one short woollen coat lasts 
a lifetime. When working it is never 
worn ; and is generally hanging carelessly 
upon one shoulder, like a cloak, when the 
peasant wishes to appear well dressed. 
Then, also, he puts on boots, which on 
other occasions are considered super- 
fluous. 

The young girl’s best dress consists of 
a short striped cotton skirt of gay scarlet 
and white, or red and blue stripes ; a short 
full cotton jacket or bodice, with a brilliant 
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neckerchief crossed over it; the whole 
confined at the waist by the strings of the 
apron, also of another hue. But no matter 
how many colors or tints the peasant girl 
puts on she never makes a mistake, but 
presents a harmonious whole. One is led 
to believe that their eyes are trained by 
the wealth of color ever surrounding them 
in mountain, sea, and sky. The luxuriant 
locks (which she loses early, owing to pre- 
vailing anzmic tendencies engendered by 
want of animal food) are covered during 
the summer months by a curious white 
pith hat, large and flat, with a narrow 
black binding and a crown marked in black 
the size of a five-shilling piece; rather a 
Chinese sort of head gear. 

In the inland districts the girl twists 
her hair under a black cotton-velvet band, 
pinned round her head. A bright carna- 
tion stuck over one ear completes her 
adornment. Ear-rings or any gold orna- 
ment are seldom met with, for she pos- 
sesses no family treasures or heirlooms, 
no marriage jewellery as with peasants of 
northern climes. So soon as the peasant 
girl marries she loses all trace of coquetry. 
When she is fifty, she is still wearing the 
skirts once so bright during her girlhood, 
but now so washed and patched, that, like 
herself, they are faded ghosts of a neutral 
tint. 

Until the girl marries, and until the son 
is five-and twenty, all earnings are given 
over tothe parents. Thus, if the daughter 
goes into service she is expected to return 
with her wages intact; and the son like- 
wise. On Sunday morning, however, the 
youngest receives, as a matter of course 
(unless the family is very poor, and the 
son brings in nothing on his side), six 
sous or threepence, with which he goes to 


the village café or wine-shop, and con-’ 


siders himself for the nonce a gay young 
man about town, with a fortune at his 
command; here he consorts with his 
mates, all equally gay young spendthrifts, 
and they form the most artistic groups 
possible in the narrow streets, basking in 
the sun, possibly near the black shadow 
of some deep old archway, taking easy 
postures whilst lounging and gossiping. 
Their soft felt hats hang sideways on a 
curl or two, their coats swing gracefully 
from one shoulder, and the brilliant parti- 
colored ends of the long scarfs they wear 
as waistbands are just visible. They 
laugh and talk with southern volubility 
and constant gesture, eyes and hands alike 
expressive ; and, whilst watching them a 





sense of unreality creeps over one — the 
whole effect is so scenic that one half ex- 
pects them to break into the usual operatic 
chorus at a given signal. 

The taxation of landed property falls 
under three heads, viz., Contribution pour 
propriété bati, pour propriété foncitre, and 
pour portes et fenétres. The revenue 
accruing from the property is fixed by 
official valuation every year, and the tax 
under the first two heads is based upon it. 
For the past year the taxation amounted 
to about eighteen per cent. on the said 
revenue. The last head represents the 
window tax now obsolete at home, and 
this amounts to sixpence a window. 

The official valuation of the revenue of 
landed property is naturally low, and va- 
ries much according to the quality, the 
position, the water supply, etc.; but for 
the very best land, with vine, orange 
and lemon trees, it never surpasses fifty 
francs per hectare, a sum, indeed, seldom 
reached. 

The peasant freeholder’s life is, then, 
one of unending toil, effort, and privation ; 
unendurable, were it not fora climate that 
is altogether exceptional. Money he can- 
not save with all his self-denial, unless he, 
or some members of his family, earns it 
extraneously from the farm, and adds to 
the store. In poor districts a bad harvest 
reduces the peasants to seek aid from the 
charitable. The local money-lender is 
unknown here, the peasant being far too 
cautious, where his sous are concerned, 
to dream of paying any interest above five 
percent. He manages a loan bya morte 
gage on his ¢erre held by a richer neigh- 
bor who has acquired money by work 
elsewhere. If such cannot be found, the 
peasant stints himself still further, and 
waits until some lucky chance presents 
itself, enabling him too to find such work. 

Among the younger population, who 
have seen something of the great world 
since the introduction of railways, there 
seems to be a growing dislike to the nar- 
row mode of life pursued with such pa- 
tience by their parents. The girls prefer 
for husbands men who have some trade in 
the towns, and the young men gladly seek 
employment away from their native vil- 
lages. This tendency on the part of those 
best acquainted with the system does not 
seem to point to peasant proprietorship as 
a real road to happiness, even where a na- 
tive tendency to thrift prevails, and where 
al] nature combines to help him. 

FRANCES MARY DE BORRING. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
DANIEL FOSQUE.* 
** We are so made that the crime of one man is but the 
malady of another.” 
Dramatis persona. 


Daniet Fosque (a famous Goldsmith of Paris). 
ANDRE (his Apprentice). 
Nicotas HuMPHREY. 
M. pe Faras. 
M. Sararais (Chief of the Police). 
Several Night Watchmen. 
MapaMe LA Marquise pe St. Omer. 
STEPHANIE (Fosgué’s Daughter). 
Period — Louis Quatorze. 


ACT I. 

Scene I.—A street in Paris, with DANIEL 
FosQue’s house on the right and a monument 
in the middle of the roadway, obstructing fur- 
ther view up the street. The monument has 
statues in niches round it, about three feet 
Srom the ground, 


ANDRE 1s discovered standing about gos- 
siping with neighbors as NICOLAS 
HUMPHREY and M. DE FARAS enter. 


HUMPHREY. You are the very man I 
wanted to meet. 

De FarAs. Then it is well met indeed, 
for if 1 can put Nicolas Humphrey under 
an obligation I shall be a happy man. 
What can I do for you? 

Hum. I met last night at the reception 
a certain lady (whose name, my dear Fa- 
ras, I am not going to tell you, so don’t 
get curious), and this morning I am filled 
with the desire to present her with some 
token that shall fitly represent the depth 
of the impression that she has made upon 
my poor English heart. And it is here 
that I want your assistance; for though I 
contemplate staying some time now, I 
have, as you know, never been long in 
Paris before. You must therefore take 
me at once where I may best purchase 
what I want. Come, lead on! 

De Far. Well, but first tell me what 
shape the token is totake? Isit tobe an 
elephant, a monkey, or a jewel? 

Hum. A jewel it must be, Faras, of 
great worth ; and not only a jewel — for a 
mere stone is a mere stone — it must have 
a setting of exquisite beauty and rare 
workmanship such as shall balance the 
value of the gem. 

De Far. Take my advice and get an 
elephant; it will be safer just now. 

Hum. Too large, I am afraid, to go into 
the pocket, and therefore not so safe. 


(DE FaARAS comes closer to HUMPHREY 
and lowers his voice.) 


* This play was suggested to me by an old German 
story of a goldsmith who murdered his customers to get 
back his work sold to them. He was xot a monoma- 
niace 
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De Far. It is very fortunate I met 
you. 

Hum. What do you mean? 

DE Far. Come alittle further this way, 
as we happen to be outside the house of 
Daniel Fosqué, the greatest jeweller in 
Paris, and what I have to tell you is a mat- 
ter we don’t talk about loud in the streets. 
(They move to the side.) 

Hum. What is it? 

De FAR. Have you not heard in En- 
gland of “the Invisible of Paris”? 

Hum. “ The Invisible?” no, indeed! 

DE FAR. Many years ago he came upon 
us, murdering M. de Seville on his way 
home from the palace and disappearing 
with the jewels he carried; then followed 
the Comte de Salle, and a fatal list has 
succeeded; and only last night a gentle- 
man rushed into the hall of the Marquise 
de St. Omer, as she was alighting trom 
her chair, having escaped with his life by 
wearing a coat of mail. 

Hum. But why should you credit one 
villain with all these deaths ? 

De Far. Because the same stab- 
thrust, leaving the same awful wound, is 
found in the left side of every victim 
alike. 

Hum. Ay, that does seem like one 
man’s work; and you call him “‘ The In- 
visible ” ? 

DE FAR. Yes; for several times he has 
killed a man close to some of the night 
watch, who declare solemnly that when 
they chase him he makes with the utmost 
speed for this part of the city, and actu- 
ally, when they are close upon him, disap- 
pears under their eyes. 


Enter M. SARGRAIS, the Chief of the Po- 
lice. 


Sar. Ah, M.de Faras. Have youseen 
Madame de St. Omer this morning? 

DE Far. Yes; | met her leaving her 
house. 

SAR. Is the report true? 

DE FAR. Quite. 

Sar. Who was the gentleman? 
she tell you? 

DE Far. She is quite ignorant of that. 
She told me that she was in her hall, and 
the servants were just shutting the door, 
when the man dashed in, and in breath- 
less agitation explained that he had been 
attacked and had fled for his life till 
chance brought him to her door. 

SAR. But did she not ask him 
name? 

DE FAR. No. She let him out at the 
back of the house ; and he implored her, as 
she had saved his life, to accept the jewels 


Did 


his 
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he still had with him, and for which, no 
doubt, he had been attacked. 

SAR. Then she has the jewels ! 

DE Far. No doubt. 

Sar. Ah, I will go and see her. The 
jewels will, at any rate, give us the gen- 
tleman’s name, and he may help us to 
identify this— murderer. He is the first 
who has looked him in the face and 
lived 

DE Far. Is it a secret how the jewels 
will tell you their owner’s name? For I 
can’t fathom it. 

SAR. Very simple. The jewels by their 
setting and marks will tell me whose 
workmanship they are, and the man who 
made them will tell me to whom he sold 
them. [Zxit SARGRAIS. 

DE Far. I never thought of that. He 
is quite right. (Zo HUMPHREY.) Now, 
are you still bent on carrying priceless 
gems about the streets of Paris? 

Hum. (/aughs heartily). Why, my dear 
De Faras, if it is dangerous, so much the 
better, for it will add to the value of the 
gift. 

DE Far. Well! (Shrugs his shoulders ) 
When will you see her? 

Hum. To-night, this very night. 

DE FAR. (Joints to FOSQUE’s house). 
There lives the greatest jeweller in 
France, and for all I know, in the world; 
but, before you go in, tell me where you 
have appointed to meet this lady of yours. 
Then | will after Sargrais and tell him to 
have the watch on the alert in the neigh- 
borhood. It is a precaution worth taking 
— indeed it is. 

Hum. Oh, well, if you must know, it is 
in this very street at the house of a kins. 
woman of hers up there, beyond the mon- 
ument, about fifty yards. 

DE Far. Good! Farewell till to-mor- 
row. [Zxit DE FARAS. 

Hum. He’s a good tellow, but what a 
fuss about nothing! (Zo ANDRE.) Ho, 
fellow! is your master within? 

AND. No, sir; he has been away now 
some two hours, but he will be back ere 
the day is much older. 

Hum. But can you not strike a bargain 
for him? 

AND. 1! I sell his work? Why, sir, it 
will take you a long day to get him to sell 
you any of it himself. 

Hum. Indeed! Is not the making and 
selling of jewellery his business and occu- 
pation? 

AND. His business, sir, is without 
doubt the making of jewellery; but, next 
to that, his chiefest occupation is ‘the 
avoiding of selling it. 
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Hum. In truth a most uncommon oc- 
cupation for a goldsmith. 

AND. My master, sir, is not a common 
goldsmith. He loves his workmanship 
more than money, and his craft more than 
profit. 

Hum. A very artist. 

AND. The greatest in France, sir — 
without a rival. 

Hum. Well, will you tell him that I shall 
visit him as the day wanes, desiring to 
purchase his work ? 

AND. I will tell him so, sir. 

[Zxit HUMPHREY. 


ScENE II. — DANIEL FOSQUE’S workshop, an 
old panelled room with turning-lathes, vices, 
iron chests, etc. DANIEL FosQuE, ANDRE 
his apprentice, and STEPHANIE his daughter, 
discovered ; the first two are working at the 
back, and STEPHANIE 7s spinning by the fire. 


AND. Master, let me take a turn at that 
chasing. I am sure you must be very 
tired. 

Fos, They must go hungry who can- 
not work. Have you ever heard me say 
I was tired? 

AND. You never complain, sir, of any- 
thing except parting with your workman- 
ship; but I am sure you are often weary, 
though you say nothing of it. 

STEPH. Dear father, let André do it; 
you know you work more hours than are 
good for you. 

Fos. My child, life is a long, low corri- 
dor, wherein if a man bow not his neck 
he may bruise his forehead. Labor is a 
blessing within all men’s reach, and to the 
wicked itis their only comforter, in that 
it banishes memory. 

STEPH. But, father, you are not at all 
wicked. 

Fos. Am I not? (Zhey go on working ; 
presently he continues musingly.) After 
all, there is one thing even worse than a 
wicked man, and that is a wicked book. 

AND. How so, sir? A wicked man 
cannot but do more evil than a wicked 
book, which may often rot unread. 

Fos. Ay, it may rot, even as the wicked 
man rots at last; but a wicked book, An- 
dré, can never repent. Noweven I may 
one day repent, and herein am I better 
than a wicked book. 

(ANDRE comes down near STEPHANIE 
to get an implement from a shelf.) 

STEPH. (aside to ANDRE). It is one of 
his melancholy fits, André; some of them 
must have been trying to get from him the 
work they have ordered. 

AND. (aside to her). There is a great 
quantity of beautiful things in the chest 
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there quite finished, and no doubt the 
great gentlemen and ladies are importe- 
nate to have them. 

Fos. What are you whispering about ? 
Ay, ay, billing and cooing, cooing and bil: 
ling. Daughter, is he eloquent? 

STEPH. Well, sir, | think his words are 
always chosen with discretion. 

Fos. Knavery, starvation, and love give 
men persuasive tongues; but I am ready 
to believe that André is beholden to the 
last only. Man is fire, woman straw, and 
the devil comes and sets them in a blaze. 

AND. With all respect I will not allow 
that the devil has anything to do with my 
desire to marry Stephanie. 

Fos. Go to! go to! Young men al- 
ways think old men fools, but old men 
know well enough who wears the cap and 
bells. 

Anp. If I might venture, sir, I would 
submit that when age scorns youth merely 
because it is young, it is rather making 
too much of death. 

Fos. A man cannot make too much of 
death, whether he be old or young. For 
Death with his brother Sleep are your 
poor man’s only friends; one helps him 
to forget life, the other to leave it. But 
as to this question of wedlock, Master 
André, this much I will grant you, that he 
who marries does well —— 

AND. Ay, truly. 

Fos. But he who marries not does bet- 
ter. Therefore, thou wilt not yet marry 
my daughter. 

Enter the MARQUISE DE ST. OMER. 

Mar. Good day, worthy Master Fosqué 
— good day. 

Fos. There are no good days, madam; 
to me all are evil, evil days. Do pot, 
therefore, come hither to make them worse 
by wanting to take away any of my work 
with you. For you shall have none of it, 
none of it. 

MAR. No, I have not come to rob you 
of any of your treasures to-day, though 
you know how long I have envied you that 
exquisite gold dish up there. 

Fos. (taking it down). Ah, look well 
at it, madam. I will let you see it as you 
do not wish to take it from me. André, 
how long did this take me? 

AND. It must have been at least twenty 
weeks. 

STEPH. More even than that, I think. 

Fos. Ay, more, more. 

Mar. It is wonderfully finished. He 
must have been a perfect master who 
taught you your marvellous skill. What 
was his name? 

Fos. Satan, madam, and I have never 
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seen a worker in gold and silver to equal 
him. 

MAR. (laughing, takes the jewels from 
her pocket), Did you or he make these, 
then? 

Fos. (seizes the work in a transport). 
Ah! Give it me! give it me! 

He hurries up with the jewels and puts 
them away and brings down a bag of 
money which he puts down with a bang 
on the table, then he walks about rubbing 
his hands together with apparent glee. 

MAR. They are your work then, Fosqué! 
(He takes no notice, goes on walking. To 
ANDRE.) They are his work? 

AND. Yes, madam, I remember them. 

Fos. Oh yes, they are mine, they are 
mine. Fool that I was to let them go; 
but I have got them safe back now. 

MAR. To whom did you sell them? 

Fos. (stops in front of her and says 
slowly). The man took them from me 
and gave them to you; how, then, do you 
not know him as well as 1? Ah! I for- 
got, he perhaps gave them to you in the 
dark. His name was the Comte de Val- 
lette. Give him his money back. 1 keep 
the jewels. 

MAR. I will do so. I have no doubt 
the arrangement will please him, for your 
jewels brought “the Invisible” upon him 
last night. 

Fos. Indeed! Then he’s gone to grass 
with his teeth upwards. 

MAR. (¢0 the others). 
mean? 

AND. Methinks, madam, he means that 
the man is buried. 

MAR. If you mean, sir, that the comte 
was killed, you are fortunately mistaken ; 
for being a player for high stakes, and 
therefore often abroad at night with large 
sums upon him, he told me he had of late 
worn a Coat of mail under his tunic, so 
that the bloodthirsty fiend only blunted 
his dagger. He ran for his life, and es- 
caped without a scratch. 

Fos. I am glad of it. 
you say? 

MAR. So he told me himself. 

Fos. Just so. A coat of mail — most 
fortunate. 

MAR. It was indeed. For my part, 
were | a gallant I would not walk abroad 
at night, not even at the bidding of the 
most beautiful woman in France. 

Fos. Many men, madam, would be cow- 
ards if they had courage enough. He is 
probably as much in want of courage as 
money. 

MAR. I don’t suppose he is in want of 
money. 


What does he 


A coat of mail, 
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Fos. I thought you said he gambled 
for high stakes. 

MAR. I understood him to say that he 
did. 

Fos. Then must the gentleman be very 
poor. 

MAR. Poor? You mean rich. 

Fos. Poor, madam, poor. The richest 
cannot desire to lose, and only the indi- 
gent can desire to live on their friends 
and companions. Therefore, as I have 
said, if the man be a gambler, he must be 
very poor. 

MAR. Well, I never heard such a view 
of gambling before! 

Fos. Very like. (He goes to the work- 
ing bench and sits down to work.) 

Mar. May I ask you one question, 
Fosqué, before I go? (FOSQUE looks at 
her vacantly and nods.) How is it that 
this horrible murderer attacks only those 
who have your jewellery upon them? 

Fos. Is it so? Is there such taste in 
the rogue? 

Mar. So M. Sargrais told me. 

Fos. Did he? Ah, your accomplished 
thief is a connoisseur; he will not kill a 
man for a metal button. 

MAr. But how does he know who car- 
ries your work? For it seems a man may 
carry a doublet full of other goldsmiths’ 
jewels through the streets and never be 
discovered or molested. 

Fos. Young men are braggarts. All 
Paris knows when one of them has gota 
thing from me. 

Mar. That, I think, will not always 
account for it. 

Fos. (rising and moving towards the 
door). No? Then ask the gentleman in 
black; the matter lies in his particular 
province. 

Mar. What! your old master? 

Fos. Even he. 1 have heard that he 
never denies a woman anything. 

MAR. But where shall I find him, 
Fosqué ? 

Fos. Do you live in Paris, madam, and 
not know that he may be met in every 
Street? 

(Opens the door for her to go out.) 

MAR. (¢o herself). It’s clear I can’t get 
anything more out of him, so I suppose I 
had better go. 

Fos. (owing low). You will not, mad- 
am, have to walk far. 


[Zit MARQUISE. ANDRE looks out of 
the window. | 


AND. Sir, I forgot to tell you that an 
Englishman came here this morning when 
you were out, and said he would return, 
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but I told him you would sell him noth- 
ing. 

Fos. You told him the truth. 

AND. I am afraid he didn’t believe me, 
for I see he has come. 

Fos. He may come, if he is so eager to 
waste his time. 

Enter HUMPHREY. FOSQUE comes for- 
ward and bows to him. 

Hum. Good-morrow, Fosqué. I have 
come, as no doubt your apprentice has 
told you, to look at your work. 

Fos. Only to look at it? 

Hum. Well, sir, I have heard your 
name spoken of in England as being the 
greatest master of your craft in Europe, 
and being in Paris I thought you would 
perhaps permit me to see some of your 
renowned handiwork. 

Fos. Ah, do they say that of me in 
England? Of the justice of such judg- 
ment, sir, I cannot speak; there may be 
others better skilled than I, for I am old 
now, and my hands are not what they 
were; but in the love of my art I will 
yield tono man. I have risen early and 
toiled late all the days of my life, that I 
might at the last achieve something wor- 
thy of that art. The road to perfect skill 
in anything is steep and full of stones. I 
have not attained it yet, and cannot now 
live to do so; but, sir, I have attained to 
this, that I love my craft and my work 
better than my life. I am nota man of 
many words, therefore look at my work 
and depart. 

(He fetches various pieces of work and 
lays them before HUMPHREY ; /astly, the 
Jewels left by the MARQUISE.) 

Hum. Ah, these are indeed exquisite ! 
At what price would you fix these were 
you ever to part with them? 

Fos. I shall not part with them. They 
are worth five hundred louis d’ors. 

Hum. Would you not let me purchase 
them that I might take them to England, 
and show them in my country how just is 
your fame ? 

Fos. No, sir; I would never let them 
leave France. 

Hum. Well, then, you shall be satisfied 
in that; for if you will let me have them, 
I will, this night, give them to the fairest 
lady in Paris. 

Fos. What is the lady’s name ? 

Hum. Nay, nay, my worthy Fosqué, 
that is sacred. 

Fos. Where does she live? 

Hum. You would not know the street 
were I to tell you its name, for it is at the 
other end of Paris. Rest assured, the 





necklace will reach her safe enough, if 
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only you give it to me. Come, good 
Fosqué, you will let me take it? 

Fos. If I give it you, will you keep it 
safe? 

Hum. Safe! how? Whatdo you mean? 

Fos. I have been told there is a nimble 
fellow abroad in the streets, who takes 
my work from drunken fools o’ nights. 
Beware of him! 

Hum. | will; do but give me the jew- 
els, I will be very sure not to lose them. 

Fos. He is lean, very lean, and terribly 
swift — in the feet. 

Hum. Is he, indeed? And who do you 
think this supple fellow is? 

Fos. Ah, ah! his name is Death (HuM- 
PHREY s¢arts). But, noble sir, let not this 
dash you. For if you must have the jew- 
els, why you must have them; you must 
forgive an old man who loves his craft 
better than his own life, and one piece of 
his handiwork better than yours 

Hum. But what has this to do with 
sudden deaths? 

Fos. Death, I take it, is always sudden 
to the unprepared. Are you thus? 

Hum. Indeed I am, as I fear most of 
us are. 

Fos. Ah, then you had best leave this 
necklace with me another month. I have 
thought me of a perfection that might even 
yet be wrought upon it. 

Hum. Do you think it might be im- 
proved? 

Fos. Ay, all things can be improved 
except God. 

Hum. Let me see it. (Zakes it and 
gets nearer the door.) Nay, it is indeed 
perfection already, good Fosqué, and here 
is more than the value you set upon it. 
(Gets to the door.) 

Fos. Ah, give it me back! 

Hum. Nay, nay, I cannot. 

(HUMPHREY ¢hrows his purse on to the 
table and exit; FOSQUE hurries out after 
him.) 

AND. That was very sharp of the En- 
glishman, was it not? I never thought he 
would get his necklace to-day. 

STEPH. I wonder he took it. I was 
quite frightened at what father said about 
the murders. 

AND But, you see, the Englishman 





was still more frightened of visiting his | 


mistress empty-handed, who, by the way 
(FOSQUE ofens the door a little way and 
listens), does not live, as he said, at the 
other end of Paris, but in this very street, 
a few doors up, beyond the monument ; 
for I heard him tell his friend so this 
morning when they were talking in the 
Street outside. 
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(FOSQUE shuts the door gently.) 

STEPH. Well, then, he kept his secret 
very well, for I quite believed him. 

AND. I shall slip out to-night, and watch 
outside the house where she lives, and 
you must let me in when I come back. 

; STEPH. What do you mean? What 
or? 

AND. This invisible fellow always at- 
tacks his victims near their mistresses’ 
houses; and if the Englishman is at- 
tacked, I will see whether I can’t help 
him to get the best of it. He would be 
my sworn friend forever. Besides, it 
would be a real adventure, which of all 
things is what I like. 

STEPH. Oh, but I hate adventures, An- 
dré, and I shan’t let you go. Supposing 
they attacked you, what should I do? 

AND. Oh, you may be quite sure they 
won’ttouch me. I am not worth killing. 

STEPH. But you know you are worth 
more than killing to me; you are worth — 
what do you think ? 

AND. Tell me. 

STEPH. Well, I was going to say I 
might possibly think you were worth liv- 
ing for. But I would not make you vain, 
André; for then, you see, your value 
would go down again. 

AND. Well, if I am worth living for, 
you are beyond all possibility of doubt 
worth living and dying for. 

STEPH. Then it is clear we are both 
most valuable persons, at any rate to each 
other. 

AND. So much so, that we should each 
become the veriest beggar if we lost the 
other. 

STEPH. Therefore we must never lose 
each other. 

AND. And never part? 

STEPH. Never! 

AND. A bargain? 

STEPH. A bargain. 

AND. Good! Let’s seal it. 
her.) 

STEPH. (going to the table). 1 wonder 
how much more he has paid than he need. 
Shall we peep into the bag? Undo the 
strings, André. 

(ANDRE unties the strings, and they look 
in with their heads together. Re-enler 
FOSQUE.) 

Fos. What are you doing? Does the 
sight of gold tickle your greedy eyeballs ? 
Then make haste and get blind! Do your 
fingers love to paddle with money? Go 
and ask God to strike you paralytic! 

AND. Oh, my good master, no such 
avarice was in my thoughts! 

STEPH. Indeed, sir, André is no miser, 


(He kisses 
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he is liberal to a fault; it were better if 
he loved money more than he does. 

Fos. (walking up and down). To think 
that I should have been befooled like this ! 
Oh, André, André! why did you let him 
take itfrom me? What do I care for his 
wretched money-baygs! Ah! it drives me 
— God knows where! I must have it 
back, I will have it back! I say, I will 
have it back ! 

STEPH. But, dear father, he has paid 
you more than you asked. 

Fos. Bah! Money! money! I want 
no money! He is rich who has enough, 
and he has enough who need neither bor- 
row nor flatter. ‘‘ Enough” carries us 
through the world; but if we get more 
than enough, we must carry z¢ through 
the world, a millstone round our throats. 
Where is the use of hoarding? Money is 
amere manure; to be useful it must be 
spread out. I wanted not his filthy money, 
and he has stolen my work! I tell you 
he has stolen it, and I will have it back ! 

He stands haggard and wild-looking as 
the curtain descends. 


ACT Il, 


ScENE I.— Zhe street outside DANIEL 
FosQue’s house. 


NIGHT. — £nter SARGRAIS. 


SAR. Everything seems very quiet to- 
night. The watch should pass along here 
directly, so I’ll wait for them. (Wadks up 
and down.) It is very chilly; it will be 
almost a frost before morning. I must 
catch this fellow; my reputation is staked 


upon it. (Exter several WATCHMEN ) 
Well met. Have you met any villain 
abroad? 


1st WATCH. Nay, God be thanked, we 
have met neither ghost nor devil to-night. 

SAR. You need not search for ghosts ; 
it is villanous flesh and blood we want. 

2D WATCH. It’s ugly work, sir, chasing 
apparitions. 

1st WATCH. Indeed, sir, it is no flesh 
and blood we are after, else were we all 
as valiant as Columbus. 

3D WATCH. It is only dead men that 
can run upon the air without touching the 
ground, and go through solid walls. 

Sar. Dead men! What do you mean? 

2D WATCH. Ay, it is a dead man, for 
some have heard its bones rattle as it 
runs. 

1st WATCH. And one of the watch, sir, 
in the next guartier swore to me that 
once, as he pursued it, the thing turned 


its head, and he perceived, in the moon- | my jewels! 
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light, that it had no eyes in the ghastly 
sockets, and no flesh over the grinning 
teeth. 

SAR Nonsense! nonsense! 

ist WatcH. Ah! what was that? 

(They listen. FosQUE laughs under the 
stage.) 

SAR. It is some revellers returning 
from a banquet. 

1st WATCH. Ay, doubtless! Come 
along, comrades, we'll go and guard them 
home. 

(Exeunt the WATCHMEN, /urriedly, 
huddling close together.) 

SAR. Truth is truth, and I like not this 
business. Eugh! I suppose it is the cold, 
but my skin creeps. It cannot be denied 
that in this very street, indeed somewhere 
near this very spot, I myself have seen 
the thing disappear under my own eyes. 
How can flesh and blood disappear? 
(FosQuE laughs underneath.) Ah, God 
help me! What was that? I cannot face 
the immortal! I will after them, and walk 
no more alone to-night. [Runs out. 

The moon comes out and shines on the 
monument; one of the statues silently 
turns on its pedestal and FOSQUE, white 
and-wild looking, appears from behind tt ; 
he looks cautiously round and leaps nimbly 
down. 

Fos. Belshazzar was no coward, and 
the words on the wall did not frighten 
him; why, then, did he tremble? Be- 
cause the hand that wrote belonged to an 
invisible body; and thus we see that he 
who would face a thousand natural deaths 
runs away before a laugh from an unseen 
throat. We sleep-walkers frighten honest 
wakeful souls out of all knowledge of 
themselves —do we not, Daniel? Ha, 
ha! do we not? The night is cold, but 
very quiet — quiet and cold as a nun at 
her prayers. See how the houses sleep 
in the moon, their eyelids shut and their 
gabled brows frowning above. They 
have slept a long, long time, while we 
pass to and fro within, being their melan- 
choly dreams. Listen! They are speak- 
ingtome. “ Daniel Fosqué,” they whis- 
per to me—“ Daniel Fosqué, wake us 
not, wake us not.” Nay, then, I will 
tread softly. I will not wake you, ye sad, 
dark habitations, that cover up so much 
sleep, so much weariness, so much despair, 
so much death. Ah, listen! they are whis- 
pering to me again. ‘“ Whatdo you here, 
Daniel Fosqué? what do you here?” Ah, 
what? True, my jewels, (//e goes sud- 
denly striding up and out past the monu- 
ment saying) Ay, ay, ay, ay, my jewels, 
[Exit 
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(The door of FOSQUE’S house opens and 
ANDRE and STEPHANIE exter.) 

AnD. What alovely night! Upon my 
word, it’s enough to turn a burglar into a 
poet, right off! 

STEPH. Oh! but you wé// take care of 
yourself, won’t you, André? You are sure 
you have nothing about you to tempt the 
robbers? Do look once again in a@// your 
pockets before you start. 

AND. Start? Why you talk as if I were 
going a journey to Jerusalem, when I am 
only going ten doors up the street. Now 
go in and shut the door, and when I give 
three raps you will know I have come 
back. 

STEPH. Whatever you do, don’t knock 
too hard, or you may wake father up, and 
he would be very angry with your going 
out at this time of night; you know he 
would. Oh, do give it up! 

AND. Run along — here’s somebody 
coming. (Zxit STEPHANIE.) Thisis most 
romantic! I’d give anything to have a 
good run after this invisible gentleman, 
I’m not much of a believer in your com- 
mon cutpurse turning himself, whiff! into 
a smell of brimstone in the middle of the 
street. Ah! I must hide myself. 

(He goes into the shadow of a doorway. 
Enter HUMPHREY humming to himself.) 

Hum. I am afraid, like all true lovers, 
I have outrun time; and the moon, that 
loves all lovers, will show me whether i 
have or not. (Looks at his watch.) Yes, 
I am, indeed, too early. So I will tarry a 
moment or two. Let me see, — yes, it is 
so—this is Fosqué’s house. I like not 
that old man, and I wiil buy no more of 
him. He hath a most evil eye, and most 
assuredly I believe he would this morning 
have liked to kill me, for merely desiring 
to have what I paid for. Ha, ha! I had 
to be pretty active to get away from him, 
for he was almost too quick for me; I 
never thought his old bones could move 
so fast. He is, no doubt, sleeping off his 
choler comfortably enough in there now. 
But I am getting too cold to wait any 
longer, so, early or not, I will on to my 
warmer destination. (Goes up and out.) 

AND. Poor, dear man! Fancy his 
thinking that old Daniel Fosqué wanted 
to kill him or anybody else! 1 am afraid 
I am not in for an adventure fo-night ; the 
place is as quiet and empty ao a grave- 
yard, but I may as well track him safely 
down to his fair haven. 

(Goes up and out; a moment's pause ; 
then a very short scuffle is heard, a heavy 
fall and a groan; then ANDRE’S voice, 
loudly ) 
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Ah, you wretched 


AND. (without). 
By 


coward! Strike a man from behind! 
God’s help you shall not escape ! 

Enter FOSQUE, running, pursued by 
ANDRE. ANDRE catches. and struggles 
with him in a dark corner. 

AND. Infernal, dastardly, murderous 
hound! Turn yourself into brimstone 
now, if youcan! An honest man has got 
you by the throat this time, and so sure 
as the stars are above us, you have done 
your last murder! Come out into the 
moonlight, and let me look at your damned 
visage! Come out, I say! (ANDRE drags 
him into the moonlight. They stand and 
look at cach other. FOSQUE grins; AN- 
DRE gasps, and steps back. FOSQUE tm- 
mediately runs up; ANDRE, recovering, 
at once gives chase. FOSQUE runs once 
round the monument, and jumps up. The 
statue turns, and he ts gone in an instant. 
ANDRE, following him round the monu- 
ment, comes running down and finds 
FosQuE disappeared. He stands bewil- 
dered.) Merciful heavens! he has van- 
ished! (He runs to the door and gives 
three tremendous knocks) Stephanie! 
Stephanie! open quickly, for the love of 
God! (STEPHANIE unbars the door, and 
appears on the threshold.) Quick! for 
your life! run and see if your father is in 
his room! 

STEPH. What do you mean? Ofcourse 
he is in his room, and for pity’s sake don’t 
rouse him with this noise. 

AND. Nay, then, I will go and see if 
he is there myself. 

(FOSQUE appears tn the doorway in a 
long cloak.) 

Fos. Who is this brawler? Stephanie, 
begone! (STEPHANIE goes into the house.) 
Who are you, I say? (Holds his lantern 
to his face.) WHa,ha! my own apprentice! 
I did not know you walked the streets in 
the dead of night, sirrah, Get you in and 
disturb not my house again — get you in; 
do you hear? 

AND. My heart will stop. O God, 
grant that this is a dream! 

[ANDRE goes into the house. 

Fos. Ay, it is a dream, for all things 
are a dream! 


ScENE II, — DANIEL FosQue’s workshop. 
FosQuE and ANDRE are discovered silently 
at work, STEPHANIE with her needlework 
by the fire. They remain silent a few mo- 
ments, then — ; 


Fos. André, 


AND. Sir? 
Fos. Have you ever known a madman ? 
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AnD. I do not think, sir, that I ever 
have. (Zhey goon working.) 

Fos. Is madness, think you, a crime? 

AND. I believe, sir, it is more often a 
punishment for crime done by the mad- 
man himself or by his parents. 

Fos. I had none — that is, I have never 
heard of them. Have you put my mark 
on that plate? Let me look at it. Good 
—very good! You are acunning crafts- 
man. Do you desire to wed my daugh- 
ter? 

AND. (hesitating). 1 did once. 

Fos. How now? What do you mean? 
Do you not love her still? 

Anpb. Ay, God knows I love her! 

Fos. Good. She may one day lose 
her father; will you then stand between 
ber and the world, and guard her from 
the taunts of men? (STEPHANIE /ises 
and goes to him.) Will you defend her in 
that dark hour? 

AND. I will — with my life! 

Fos. Then thou shalt have her. 

(He leads STEPHANIE fo ANDRE, who 
folds her in his arms.) 

Fos, (sttting down.) No man can tell 
the weight of another’s burden. 

STEPH. Dear, dear father (she sits at 
his feet), what burden can you have that 
even I, humble as I am, would not will- 
ingly share with you? you, whose only 
sin, if it be a sin, is a too great pride and 
love of your work. 

Fos. Sin! what is sin? Is it not a 
thing that the physician would often bet- 
ter cure than the divine? 

AND. That is a strange doctrine. 

Fos. Not at all. We are so made that 
the crime of one man is but the malady of 
another. 

AND. Humph! And thus murder isa 
mere disease. 

(A pause. FOSQUE looks steadily at 
ANDRE, who goes on working.) 

Fos. Leave us a moment, Stephanie. 

[Zxit STEPHANIE. 

Fos. Well? 

AND. If you wish me to speak on this 
subject, sir, I must say that I cannot re- 
garda murderer as an invalid to be pit- 
ied and physicked. 

Fos. Was your father a drunkard? 

AND. No, indeed! 

Fos. Then being ignorant of the crav- 
ing of the drunkard’s son, judge him not! 





Had you that craving, you might per- 
chance drink as deep as he. You started | 
in the race unequal, and who knows 

whether he may not have gained on you? | 
Do you blame the oak for being stunted | 

that is planted on a rock? 
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AnD. No; I blame the husbandman 
that planted it there. 

Fos. But what if the husbandman be 
God? It will take another worid to can- 
cel the inequalities of this one, if justice 
be not a figment. Therefore, my worthy 
apprentice, ” till you get into that other 
world remember that: you see and under- 
stand all things only partially. No man 
will ever see the other face of the moon 
till having climbed heaven, he looks back. 

(They go on working a few minutes in 
silence.) 

AND. Master, will you hear a dream I 
had last night? 

Fos. (slowly). Ay. 

AND. Methought I saw you murder the 
Englishman who took away that nockines. 

(FOSQUE does not answer.) 

AND. (continues). The moon was very 
bright, and I distinctly saw your features. 

Fos. Dreams are knavish frolics of na- 
ture. It was once thought that they 
proved us to be immortal, till some irrev- 
erent fellow remarked that your common 
hearth-rug dog will hunt in his sleep; 
since when, dreams have remained inex- 
plicable and purposeless to the wise, but 
to the foolish, superstition and a stum- 
bling-block. 

AND. But my dream had little of the 
dream about it till you disappeared in the 
middle of the street. That, I own, was 
somewhat after the manner of phantasy. 

Fos. (¢aughs). Ha, ha! I disappeared, 
did 1? disappeared? Ha, ha! Where 
did you sup last night, André? where did 
you sup? 

AND. At home, sir; but I was awake 
and walking in the street when I had my 
dream. 

Fos. Ah! I remember you said you 
were on the dark side of the street at the 
time. 

AND. I have never said so; but your 
memory is good, and will recall to you 
that you were in the moonlight. 

Fos. What thou seest in the moonlight 
believe not. 

AND. I am not likely to believe my 
dream to be reality, for doubtless when 
I inquire I shall find that the Englishman 
is alive and well. 

Fos. Yes; and that he slept a better 
sleep than you did last night. 

AND. Ay, a sleep too deep for dreams. 

Fos. (suddenly changes his manner). 
When a crime sleeps, wake it not, for the 
| dead cannot reward their av engers, 

(ANDRE sits doggedly in silence, FOSQUE 
rises, and standing over him, says as fol- 
| lows tn terrific accents : —) 
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Fos. It is an idiot ivy that would blast 
the tree whereon it grows. Leave thy 
damned dream where thou found it. Look 
no further. For he who pries into a tomb 
had best beware that the door shut not 
behind him and bury him, living, with the 
dead. 

Re-enter STEPHANIE. ANDRE buries his 
head in his arms on the table. 

STEPH. (going to him). Are you un- 
happy, André? What’s the matter? 

Fos. Hush, child! do not awake him; 
he is asleep, and —he has been dream- 
ing. 

Enter the MARQUISE. 

MAR. Well, good Fouqué, | have seen 
the Comte de Vallette. 

Fos. And have given him back his 
money? 

MAR. Indeed, no; for he says nothing 
will induce him to have back either the 
money or the jewels, for he declares that 
I saved his life, the which he values higher 
than both put together. 

Fos. Ah! he values his life more than 
my work, does he? 

Mar. I have not the least doubt of it. 

Fos. I share the view in that matter 
with the man he met that night. How- 
ever, we are all now well satisfied, for he 
will keep his life, you your money, and | 
my handiwork. 

MAR. Softly, not too fast, good Fosqué. 
I cannot possibly accept money from M. 
le Comte, but as he insists, I must per- 
suade myself to accept his jewels; and 
therefore, most excellent and worthy 
Fosqué, here is your money back, and you 
must give me the diamonds. 

(FOSQUE turns and walks up and down 

in angry silence.) 

AND. Are you not afraid, madam, to 
possess that which brought the assassin 
upon the Comte de Vallette? 

Mar. My young friend, I do not walk 
the streets of Paris alone at night; and if 
I did, “the Invisible” has never yet been 
known to attack a lady. 

Fos. The devil was always a gentle- 
man. 

Mar. Yes, indeed! He carried gallan- 
try to perfection last night, for as you 
know, he killed the Englishman, M. Hum- 
phrey, under his lady’s window, but was 
considerate enough not to wake her in the 
doing of it. 

Fos. An Englishman, say you? Dead! 
Why, it must be to him that I sold a dia- 
mond and sapphire bracelet for his mis- 
tress but yesterday. Dead? Wells your 
lover was ever Death’s favorite! Where 
did this fair one live that slept so soundly? 
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MAR. Is it possible you have not yet 
heard of it all! Why, his body was found 
this morning only a few doors from here. 

Fos. He said she lived at the other end 
of Paris; the man was a liar. 

Mar. And there was a large crowd 
outside as I came by, and M. Sargrais and 
his men were examining the spot. 

Fos. Were they? I had not observed 
it. I have my work todo. I leave gaping 
in the streets to my neighbors — gaping 
at a corpse will not unstiffen its limbs. 

MAR. It is very dreadful that they can’t 
find this horrible murderer. M. Sargrais 
will, I hope, give him a fearful punish- 
ment if he ever catches him. 

Fos. If he is a man, madam, he is pun- 
ished already. 

MAR. How so? 

Fos. He that lives in daily dread of tor- 
ture suffers torture in that dread; and he 
that deserves such torture, dreads it. 

MAR. What a philosopher it is! 

Fos. Never believe it; many talk like 
philosophers that live like knaves. 

MAR. But you are no knave, — in proof 
whereof, give me my jewels. 

Fos. Are you tired of living ? 

MAR. Not at all; but on the contrary, 
I shall increase my pleasure in life by the 
wearing of your most admirable work. 
When, Fosqué, did you begin so much to 
dislike parting with your jewels ? 

Fos. When my customers began to be 
killed for it. I will go get your necklace. 
(He goes up to fetch it.) 

MAR. (aside). Good as he is odd. Few 
goldsmiths would care what became of 
their customers so they paid their bills. 

AND. (aside to her). Madam, for the 
love of God do not take the necklace ! 

Mar. My good fellow, what do you 
mean ? 

Fos. (coming down with the necklace in 
his hand). What said he, madam? 

Mar. He was imploring me, for the 
love of God do not take the necklace! 

Fos. He’s a fool; attend not to him. 
Here is your bauble. You will not lose 
it. (A shout ts heard outside.) 

MAR. What is that? 

(They all run to the window, except 
FosQueE, who remains in front, appar- 
ently unconscious of everything but the 
loss of his jewels. 

Fos. So they take all I love away from 
me, bit by bit, piece by piece, and they 
grin at me as they do it. Perdition! I 
saw her grin at me when she took it. 

MAR. (at the window). See, see! Sar- 
grais is doing something to the statue in 
the monument there. 
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STEPH. What on earth is he doing, em- | 
bracing that old figure ? 

Fos. (still at his own thoughts). But 
Daniel Fosqué will have it back one night, 
then it will be his turn to grin — his turn 
to grin! 

Mar. Look, look! They are giving 
him a torch. 

STEPH. He has turned the thing round. 
And see, he has disappeared behind it! 
Father, father, come and see! 

Fos. See what? see what? Come away, 
girl, from the window, and let not our 
neighbors think my daughter a busybody. 
What is the shouting about, André? 

AND. M. Sargrais, sir, has, it seems, 
discovered how the murderer disappears, 
for he has turned the statue in the monu- 
ment outside, and found a passage behind 
it, into which he has this moment gone 
with four others. 

Fos. Ay, a knavish statue. 

AND. (aside to FOSQUE). Had you not 
better be gone? I will keep them in par- 
ley till you can get down the street. 

Fos. And damn myself by running? 
Ha, ha! itis a very young man, this ap- 
prentice. 

(A panel in the wall slides back, and 
SARGRAIS appears with a torch in his 
hand closely followed by four GUARDS.) 

SAR. Close the doors, and let no one 
leave the house. Take the torch, and 
bring in the chest we came upon in the 
passage. 

(Exit two of them through the panel.) 

IsT GUARD. This innocent, blushing 
apprentice, sir, has no doubt made good 
use of that passage. 

Sar. If so, he has used it for the last 
time. 

STEPH. Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen, he 
has done nothing. We did not know any 
of us of this passage. André, tell them 
you know nothing of it — tell them so. 

AND. I cannot, for it would be a lie. 

STEPH. A lie? —a lie? In God’s 
name, what do you mean ? 

(The chest has now been brought in, and 
ts burst open; heaps of jewellery and gold 
work roll out on the floor, STEPHANIE 
sinks down.) 

AND. Well, gentlemen, be brief. I am 
ready to confess anything you may re- 
quire ; but this is no place for such things. 
(He points at STEPHANIE Prostrate.) My 
most honored master, farewell; look to 
your daughter. 

Fos. (¢o SARGRAIS). Stay, this man is 
to marry my daughter. 

AND. I thank you, sir, for your sorry 





jest. God may forgive you, I cannot. 


Fos. A jest? —a jest? M. Sargrais, I 
must tell you that this young man never 
knows when I am in jest or when I am in 
earnest. I have said he shall marry her. 
Is it not enough? You silly jailers! can 
you not see that he is blushing while I 
am pale? It is better to blush than grow 
pale. Do you mark what I say? the man 
is innocent! I, I, Daniel Fosqué, have 
slain all men in the dead o’ night who 
dared to rob me of my jewels. But I 
shall lose them all now, for they bury men 
naked by the roadside. Sirs, the dead 
are very, very poor. No gold there —no 
jewels there — no throbbing head there — 
no bursting heartstrings there! No love 
there —no little daughter there! (STE- 
PHANIE throws herself sobbing into his 
arms) Ah, God, no little daughter there! 
Shall I.show you the knife that did the 
murders? Look for itin my corpse. (He 
stabs himself and falls ) 

STEPH. Oh, father, father, father ! 

Fos. Little one, think not too ill of me; 
think not, 1 pray you, too ill of me. (He 
dies.) 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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A STEEP incline leads down the side of 
a hill to the village of K . The road 
is ankle-deep in loose sand, ruddy as the 
flesh tints of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try. The fronds of the palms and the 
leaves of the tamarind-trees, yellow and 
sear with the first heats of summer, fall 
fast to the earth. Every now and again 
a gust of scorching hot wind stirs thick 
clouds of blinding dust, as thick almost 
and as suffocating as those of the simoom. 
Bank and dyke are gay with verdant cac- 
tus, flowering thorn, festoons of air-roots 
hanging in garlands, gigantic feather 
grasses with flossy plumes, and field 
flowers bright with all gorgeous hues. 
Crows caw querulously from the boughs 
of banyan and peepul tree, preening their 
wings in solemn convocation. There is a 
rustle of insect life in the scrubby under- 
wood. Ruby tailed dragonflies float lazily 
by. Bright green parrots with scarlet 
beaks circle in the hot, quivering air. 
The tangled gossamer skeins of the spider 
still sparkle with the heavy dews of the 
tropical night. The bee drones out his 
unending tune, and swarms of gnats circle 
ceaselessly under the casserina-trees. 

The rocky bluffs of the surrounding 
amphitheatre of hills glitter in the blind- 
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ing glare of the sun, but the deep gullies 
and ravines, where the torrents of the 
rainy seasons have worked their furious 
will, are filled with cool blue shadows. 
As their jagged, tormented slopes spread 
upwards into flat table-lands, each peak 
and crag and swelling buttress tells its 
tale of the wars and convulsions in na- 
ture’s history. At their feet a trembling 
mist slowly creeping skywards heralds 
the fierce heat of the full day. 

A few herds of goats and cows have 
already clambered up the rocky spurs to 
browse op grass white as flax, or earn a 
scanty and precarious subsistence from 
the sunlit jungle, or the famished verdure 
of the Jast monsoon. In charge of these 
poar brutes are wild country folk, slightly 
made, with thick lips, coarse hair, and 
skins that almost rival the negro’s in 
blackness. They wear no other garment 
than a colored rag round the loins. The 
unkempt locks of the girls fall on to their 
shoulders in a glorious tangle; necklaces 
of coarse blue beads and armlets are their 
ornaments, and huge nose-rings bob over 
their gaping mouths. 

The village lies at the foot of the hills 
by the side of a tank, partly lined with 
walls of rude masonry, and* fringed with 
cocoanut palms, planted in quincuncial 
fashion and growing marvellously straight. 
Over its shallow waters, glittering in the 
morning light like a huge emerald, float 
reeds and sedges and shiny pond weeds. 
The shore—a zone of deep mud — is 
pitted with the hoofs of goats, cows, and 
buffaloes; two or three of the latter are 
even now at their bath, their square nos- 
trils and black humps just peeping above 
the water. Women are scrubbing their 
brass pots and pans with dirt and sand, or 
washing their own gay clothes, whilst the 
men are engaged in more personal ablu- 
tions, removiog the oil from their bodies 
or the dust from their feet. A Brahmin 
is putting up his prayers and muttering 
Sanscrit mantras, which he does not un- 
derstand, before a small temple with con- 
icalroof. Through the dirty green surface 
a water snake is wriggling his way; some 
rats are out foraging; a bald-headed ad- 
jutant-bird, balancing on one leg, mounts 
guard over the lizards basking on the 
shelving bank; the heron and the king- 
fisher add their share of life to the strange 
scene. Women and girls, with noiseless 
Steps but loud clattering tongues, pass to 
and fro from the tank to the village, bear- 
ing on their heads water-pots of all sizes 
and shapes. When one remembers that 
the village water supply is entirely depen- 
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| dent on this general bathing-place, where 

mud and water mix in about equal propor- 
| tions, the frequent presence of the cholera 
| is not surprising. 

The huts of the village, amounting to 
perhaps two hundred little homesteads, 
stretch in irregular lines on either side of 
the highroad without any topographical 
justification, and are separated from each 
other by ill-defined muddy tracks, or 
hedges of prickly pear, which are but fee- 
ble defences against the wild beasts of the 
jungle. Very rough structures are these 
huts. The peaked roof is wrought of 
interlaced logs and branches, thatched 
either with straw or palm leaves, or cov- 
ered with ruddy clay tiles. The walls are 
mostly of caked mud or matting, but here 
and there one sees a stronger support of 
stone or brick. They rarely stand more 
than eight feet high, and the eaves of the 
projecting roofs form a verandah on all 
sides. The floor is either of the bare earth, 
or concrete called chunam,; a wooden 
floor would be more expensive, less dura- 
ble, and be, moreover, a too convenient 
harborage for insects. One hut 4s in 
process of building. Bamboos, full of 
knots, and brambles are being reared to 
form an unsubstantial rocf —a frail de- 
fence against the deluges of rain, the tor- 
nadoes of wind, and other formidable 
operations of tropical nature. Women in 
a circle, with light wooden rammers, are 
laying down the concrete floor, and light- 
ening their labors with the nasal strains 
of some country song. A white bullock 
staiks gravely round and round, crushing 
mortar in a primitive press with a pre- 
adamite cylindrical roller. 

All the huts are one-storied, and they 
are as squalid and untenantable as the 
shanties and cabins of the Irish poor. 
The roofs are strewn about with baskets, 
damaged hencoops, and cotton cloths 
fifteen totwenty feet long. Tufts of weed 
and coarse grass and spiky brambles grow 
out of every available-cranny in the thatch 
or in the tiles, but there are no lovely 
lichens or mosses as in the Emerald Isle. 
Here and there a rude attempt to deco- 
rate these dirty, ragged tenements ap- 
pears to have been made, for grotesque 
figures in chalk and vermilion are daubed 
on either side of the doors, and in several 
walls are whitewashed, with empty niches 
for idols and gods. A few have open 
holes, which do double duty as windows 
and chimneys. These apertures are 
barred and closed in the cold or rainy 
season with boards or shutters of country 
manufacture. Glass is apparently un- 
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known in the village, and if it were known 
would probably be a luxury above the 
pockets of the villagers; nor are windows 
necessary in a tropical country, except 
during the monsoon. Bolstered up with 
sticks and stakes, the walls, of matting, 
mud, or stone, are so cracked and torn 
that one can see into the lives of the peo- 
ple within, and it is a marvel how the 
buildings continue to hold together. The 
inmates of each homestead herd in patri- 
archal fashion, and in a fashion, it may 
also be said, sadly irreconcilable with 
health. Each dismal, dirty abode con- 
tains, for furniture, a few stools, a native 
bed or two, a few brass vessels, and arti- 
cles of dress worth perhaps ten to fifteen 
shillings, which do occasional duty as 
carpets. It will be centuries yet before 
the family expenses of the Hindu ryot 
come up to those of the English landed 
proprietor. The sacred little shrub dedi- 
cated to Vishnu, sprouts from a blue and 
white pot in front of some of these family 
hives. 

About fifty of these huts constitute the 
village bazaar, or market. One general 
dealer’s store succeeds that of another. 
The shopkeeper squats amid his miscella- 
neous wares, cross-legged, like a big grass- 
hopper, on the raised floor. Baskets of 
cane or bamboo, containing onions, millet, 
peas, seeds of all sorts, and the simple 
vegetable food of an Eastern people, are 
piled up in rows behind him. Strings of 
plantains hang in front of the stall, and of 
glutinous sweetmeats, in the form of 
wheels, elephants, elephant-headed gods, 
and a thousand more devices, which, with 
other lollipops, are consumed in large 
quantities by every man, woman, and child 
in the village. The display of fruit is 
limited to watermelons, jack-fruit, pumme- 
loes, and plantains, and in front seeds are 
spread out to dry on gunny-bags. Unlike 
the town dealer, the rural shopkeeper does 
not decorate his store with gold and silver 
tissue paper, nor does he, even on holi- 
days, hang yellow flowers on his dirty, 
treacherous little scales. In a wooden 
bowl, or in his loin-cloth, he keeps his 
stores of copper money — ill-shaped pice, 
and cowries or shell money — and in some 
secret cranny in the walls or floor of his 
hut he buries an occasional silver bit. 
Paper money rarely, if ever, finds its way 
to his till. 

From the huts a stream of animal life 
finds its way into the road. Skinny fowls 
peck here and there in the refuse heaps, 
greedily gobbling up an unsavory variety 
of quaintly flavored food, which renders 





them uneatable to Europeans. Cattle 
saunter out from the unventilated cow- 
sheds of matting. Long-haired, mangey 
curs, black and white and spotted, yelp 
around the miserable buffaloes on their 
way to the arid deserts which represent 
their pastures. Nota cat is to be seen in 
the village, but goats innumerable. A 
seedy-looking parrot, moulting in a tumble- 
down wooden cage, and a monkey, repre- 
sent the village pets. Hogs and pigs are 
as conspicuous by their absence as butch- 
ers’ shops. Little naked urchins, their 
heads shaved according to the rules of 
caste, and their eyes blackened with kohl, 
wearing charms round neck and loins, 
scamper after their mothers, or hug them 
as they straddle across their hips like 
little black apes. Cakes of cowdung, 
used for fuel, are drying in the sunlight 
by the roadside, or against the walls. It 
is one of the chief occupations of the In- 
dian villager’s wife to make the cowdung 
into cakes, and she may be seen at every 
hour of the day gathering the precious 
ordure for the family hearth into wicker- 
work baskets. 

The male population are but scantily 
clothed. Round the loins they wear a 
cloth, which ‘leaves their thin legs bare. 
Each man wears the turban, a dirty sheet 
coiled negligently round the head. The 
prevalent taste appears to incline to white, 
but red and blue turbans are also seen. 
Rough sandals, or shoes studded with 
brass-headed nails, and turned up at the 
toes, protect the black feet from the bak- 
ing heat of the earth. Few foreheads are 
marked with the caste-mark, but some of 
the cultivators wear dirty little Brahmini- 
cal threads, and charms are tied round 
most necks. When on a journey they 
carry rough country blankets, or cumblies, 
striped in black and white, which, when 
worn over.the head and body, protect 
them from the chill dews of night. For 
self-defence some of them use stout sticks, 
which they are very expert in wielding 
like quarter staves; but one never sees 
here the queer old swords and cutlasses 
that the peasantry carry in some parts of 
Hindoostan. 

The females drape themselves in a very 
graceful manner in one long cotton cloth, 
with decorated borders, which, after being 
wound round the loins, so as to leave the 
legs uncovered half way up to the thigh, 
is thrown over the back and head, and 
brought down over the face as a sort of 
veil. A short-sleeved bodice falling to 
the waist is worn under this cloth. Ban- 
gles of glass and shell glitter on the bare 
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arms, and a few girls wear rings in their 
noses and on their toes. These orna- 
ments are of the commonest material — 
glass, brass, or tinsel paper —and their 
clothes are purchased from the itinerant 
Mohammedan hawkers, who carry their 
whole stock in trade, of cotton prints and 
gaudy chintzes and handkerchiefs, under 
their arms. The hair of both women and 
girls is worn in the same fashion, parted 
in the centre and tied at the nape of the 
neck in a neat little plait. Cocoanut oil 
is plentifully applied to keep the dark 
tresses glossy and smooth, and on holi- 
days a wreath of yellow flowers, or a brass 
ornament is added. The village tank is 
the great gossiping-place; but their hours 
for unrestrained gossip are not many. 
To their lot fall all the domestic duties, 
and throughout the day they are to be 
seen winnowing corn, grinding grain, 
husking rice with pestle and mortar, or 
turning the handmill. They appear to be 
excessively fond of their children, and are 
certainly models of industry. Domestic 
drudges, beasts of burden, agricultural 
laborers, exposed to all the inclemency of 
the seasons, none of them have any pre- 
tensions to beauty. They are an ugly, 
but gentle race. Their carriage, however, 
is perfect, and they stride along straight 
as arrows —a habit no doubt due to the 
constant balancing of burdens on the head. 

The amusements of the village are sim- 
ple. The favorite game of the boys is a 
kind of prisoner’s base. Birds’ nesting 
enters not into their pastimes, nor have 
the mysteries of cricket yet penetrated 
into this district. The men lounge on 
their verandahs, smoking the family hub- 
ble-bubblie filled with bhang prepared from 
the stalks and leaves of the hemp plant, 
or indulging in desultory conversation as 
soporific as the social atmosphere of the 
Neapolitan lazzarone. The village public 
house — a squalid structure with a corru- 
gated iron roof, a table laden with country 
liquors, and a dirty little flag by way of 
signboard — offers its solace to a few 
convivial spirits. In the main road, per- 
haps, a juggler is showing off the tricks 
of his monkeys and cobras to a crowd 
squatting before him in the shape of a 
half moon. He beats on a small drum 
with his fingers, or blows through a little 
pipe of reeds, till he has got his audi- 
ence together, and then proceeds to make 
mango-trees grow, to spit fire, or having 
hidden a boy in a basket, rams his old 
antiquated scimitar through the wicker- 
work, to the intense delight of the over- 
grown children jabbering round him. 





Naked urchins make mud patties in the 
thoroughfares ; boys try to float their tiny 
paper kites in the hot, motionless air; girls 
swing little babies to sleep; wives fan their 
slumbering lords. The noise of tom-toms 
and cattle-bells never ceases. All, young 
and old, male and female, chew pan as a 
sailor chews his quid; the said pan hav- 
ing the reputation of an astringent anda 
great strengthener of the gums, but most 
certainly discoloring the teeth very sadly. 

A dreary sing-song proclaims the where- 
abouts of the village school. Outside, in 
the elevated courtyard, the scholars are 
learning their lessons, scrawling on the 
dust, on palm-leaves, or on broken pieces 
of slate, or in line repeating their tasks. 
The dominie, a Brahmin, naked to the 
waist, a little black tuft of hair bobbing 
on his shaven crown, walks up and down 
inspecting his pupils as they whine out 
arithmetical puzzles. The primers are all 
in the vernacular, for English is not 
taught here; and as female education is 
still an unfelt want in the village, women 
grow, live, and die here in Cimmerian 
ignorance. The master is paid by small 
gratuities of coarse grain, oil, or cloth. 

The village boasts of only one small 
temple. Peeping in at the dusky door 
one sees behind an iron grating a tiny 
clay god, with the head of an elephant and 
two pairs of arms. This is the god Ga- 
nesh. His tiara is of tinsel paper, and a 
little doll’s frock of crimson silk hangs 
over his protuberant belly — an even more 
contemptible little image than the waxen 
bambino of poor Italian hamlets. Chap- 
lets of yellow jasmine and other flowers, 
and small offerings of rice, are decaying in 
front of the shrine. Outside, a kind of 
obelisk, studded with rows of nails, serves 
to support colored glasses, which are filled 
with cocoanut oil on holidays, and over 
this spread the branches of a mango-tree, 
planted by some superstitious villager 
with a view to a comfortable berth in the 
next world. 

On the outskirts of the village tiny 
shrines of mortar and brick, in shape not 
unlike a dog’s kennel, line either side of 
the way, each containing a rude stone, 
carved with the image of a god or god- 
dess, and painted a bright red. At the 
lower end, numerous little white figures of 
elephants are arranged on an earthen 
platform. These are objects of worship 
to the rural population; but what is not 
an object of worship tothem? Evidently 
the trees are, for several of the banyans 
are gay with streamers of colored rag. 
Jungle spirits, river spirits, cannibal spir- 
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its, ghosts, and goblins — all have a place 
in their creed. They believe in witch- 
craft, magic, astrology, and the exorcism 
of devils from the bodies of possessed 
persons. A blight is brought about by the 
killing of cows, or the eating of beef ; and 
the irremediable sterility of the soil is still 
ascribed to the operations of the officers 
of the survey some threescore years ago. 

The lean, slouching, ungainly village 
bullocks must be first cousins to Pharaoh’s 
Jean kine. Dull-eyed, feeble, compact only 
of skin and bone, brutally treated, they 
look, and surely must be, the very embodi- 
ment* of animal misery. Superstition, 
which forbids their slaughter, makes no 
provision for kind treatment, and the peas- 
antry maintain that it is cheaper to work 
them to death than to buy new bullocks 
in order to tend the old more carefully. 
Their beef is naturally quite tasteless. 
From the jungles these poor brutes pro- 
cure just enough food to keep themselves 
alive. What a contrast they form to the 
fine lazy Brahminical bull with its large 
meek eyes, soft dove-colored skin, and 
lusty hump on the back; or to the prize 
cattle now and again paraded at local ex- 
hibitions! 

Bufiaioes are kept for miik and for 
ploughing the marshy lands. The sheep 
are as hairy as the goats. The ponies are 
hardy, active, and vicious; and as often 
as not ridden bare-backed. The commu- 
nity also possesses a small breed of little 
donkeys —animals which a London cos- 
termonger would spurn, and gifted with a 
dislocating roughness of action which no 
language can describe to such as have 
never felt it. 

No railway comes near the place, but 
there is a constant stream of road traffic. 
Bullock cart after bullock cart goes by 
both day and night, each lumbering shape- 
less vehicle drawn by two oxen, for cart 
horses may be said to have no existence 
in India. These carts are sometimes 
covered in with a sort of hood of matting, 
and under this improvised shelter re- 
poses the carter’s wife and his children, 
a little knot of black faces and black 
arms. For the sake of society, and by 
way of mutual protection, the carters 
travel in bands averaging from a dozen to 
twenty, halting at nightfall and forming a 
regular encampment by the roadside. The 
draught bullocks are white or dun in color, 
with large dewlaps and big humps. Some- 
times they are made gay with rude neck- 
laces and tassels of scarlet wool, and 
nearly all are decorated with brass bobs | 
and bells. If they happen to be docile | 





Jehu speaks to them in the most endearing 
terms; but shouln they prove intractable 
he indulges in a flood of vituperation in 
which his native tongue is peculiarly rich. 
Every ungreased wheel seems to have its 
own peculiar squeak, and the poor beasts 
sway from side to side as they strive to 
make the hard yoke easier to their necks. 

The agricultural implements might 
throw light on the primitive agriculture 
of the Aryans. The small native plough 
is carried afield by the peasant on his 
shoulders, and he uses the trees to store 
up hay in untidy ricks. Irrigation by wa- 
tercourse or well is unknown, and the vil- 
lagers depend solely on the rainfall for the 
fertility of their fields. The lever and 
bucket so familiar to travellers in Egypt, 
the revolving water-wheel in shape like 
the paddles of a steamboat or the tread- 
mill, are never seen, nor bullocks lifting 
water inleathern skins. The fields, irreg- 
ular and capricious in shape, of black or 
deep brown earth, are sown with barley, 
jowaree, millet, and ragi. The cocoanut- 
trees yield oil, their husks make service- 
able ropes, their leaves are used as 
thatch, the wood serves for rafters of a 
small span, and the juice yields toddy. 
Bulks or raised ridges, irregular and hard 
as iron, divide field from field, and paths 
seldom traversable by wheels lead to and 
from the village to the irreclaimable jun- 
gle. The highroad is the only metalled 
road in the district, and nowhere could 
one find a market or ornamental garden. 
Platforms raised in the centre of the fields 
are used as observatories, from whence 
cultivators armed with slings scare off the 
birds from the ripening grains. 

The chief village functionary is proba- 
bly the schoolmaster, who to his peda- 
gogic duties adds those of priest and phy- 
sician. After him comes the fazel or 
headman, the mouthpiece and representa- 
tive of the hereditary cultivators, of the 
tenants at will, and of the tenants by occu- 
pancy. Tohis £u/karni or clerk is com- 
mitted the drawing up of the village deeds 
— documents written on execrable paper, 
commencing with the name of the god- 
dess of wealth, and terminating with the 
bangle marks, or other pictorial attesta- 
tions of the illiterate villagers. He keeps 
the rural rent roll, the accounts of every 
estate, a classification of the different 
soils, and of the rights and interest in 
them of the peasants—a record which 
effectually checks promiscuous squatting. 
The village smith, seated before his shan- 
ty, his primitive bellows by his side, ham- 
mers away at bands of iron imported with 
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piece goods. Justice is administered by 
the village Panchayat or counsel, and -its 
decrees are enforced by expulsion from 
caste. The marwarree, or native money- 
lender, officiates as the village capitalist. 
This worthy crouches on the floor of his 
hut like a beast of prey with the face of a 
hawk ; and once in his debt, lucky is the 
cultivator who can ever call himself again 
afree man. To them he makes advances 
on grain which are often repaid in kind on 
the threshing-floor of the village. He has 
his wife bere, a buxom dame, who struts 
about in her petticoats of amber and crim- 
son like a peacock —the only woman in 
the village who veils her face whenever 
she goes abroad, and gifted with a tongue 
shrill enough to make itself heard from 
one end of the village to the other. The 
barber is the wag of the community, his 
wife its midwife; and the schoolmaster 
casts horoscopes and tells fortunes. 

At noon the village enjoys a siesta, and 
at night during the sultry season the ma- 
jority of the villagers sleep outside their 
huts on each side of the road, on the na- 
tive bed, or charpoy, a web of netting 
stretched on four short legs. Dogs mount 
guard over the cattle, and here and there 
fivvres clothed in white glide noiselessly 
by like sheeted ghosts. Through the in- 
terstices of each hut glimmers a tiny light. 
The cricket chants in the grass, and may- 
be a panther, or even a tiger, slinks down 
to drink at the tank, and carry off, if luck 
favor him. some unfortunate cow. Jackals 
are prowling up and down for stray fowls, 
and overhead the owls and flying foxes 
hooting in the trees. Meanwhile the ris- 
ing moon is touching rock and valley with 
inexpressible tenderness, and the mystic 
voice of nature begins to whisper of things 
unseen. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE dinner, it need scarcely be said, 
was a strange one. Except in Constance, 
who was perfectly cool, and Claude, who 
was more concerned about a _ possible 
draught from a window than anything 
else, there was much agitation in the rest 
of the party. Lady Markham was ner- 
vously cordial, anxious to talk and to 
make everything “go” — which, indeed, 
she would have done far more effectually 
had she been able to retain her usual cheer- 
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ful and benign composure. But there are 
some things which are scarcely possible 
even to the most accomplished woman of 
the world. How to place the guests, even, 
had been a trouble to her, almost too great 
to be faced. To place her husband by 
her side was more than she could bear, 
and where else could it be appropriate to 
place him, unless opposite to her, where 
the master of the house should sit? The 
difficulty was solved loosely by placing 
Constance there, and her father beside 
her. He sat between his daughters; 
while Ramsay and Sir Thomas were on 
either side of his wife. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it was impossible that the 
conversation could be other than formal, 
with outbursts of somewhat conventional 
vivacity from Sir Thomas, supported by 
anxious responses from Lady Markham. 
Frances took refuge in saying nothing at 
all. And Waring sat like a ghost, with a 
smile on his face, in which there was a 
sort of pathetic humor, dashed with some- 
thing that was half derision. To be sit- 
ting there at all was wonderful indeed, 
and to be listening to the small talk of a 
London dinner table, with all its little dis- 
cussions, its talk of plays and pictures 
and people, its scraps of political life be- 
hind the scenes, its esoteric :eve!utions 
on all subjects, was more wonderful still. 
He had half forgotten it, and to come 
thus at a single step into the midst of 
it all, and hear this babble floating on 
the air which was charged with so many 
tragic elements, was more wonderful still. 
To think that they should all be look- 
ing at each other across the flowers and 
the crystal, and knowing what questions 
were to be solved between them, yet talk- 
ing and expecting others to talk of the 
new tenor and the last scandal! It 
seemed to the stranger out of the wilds, 
who had been banished from society so 
long, that it was a thing incredible, when 
he was thus thrown into it again. There 
were allusions to many things which he 
did not understand. There was some- 
thing, for instance, about Nelly Winter- 
bourn which called forth a startling re- 
sponse from Lady Markham. “ You must 
not,” she said, “say anything about poor 
Nelly in this house. From my heart, I 
am sorry and grieved for her; but in the 
circumstances, what can any one do? 
The least said, the better, especially 
here.” The pause after this was minute 
but marked, and Waring asked Con- 
stance: ** Who is Nelly Winterbourn?” 
“She is a young widow, papa. It was 
thought her husband had left her a large 
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fortune; but he has left it to her on 
the condition that she should not marry 
again.” 

‘Is that why she is not to be spoken of 
in this house?” said Waring, growing 
red. This explanation had been asked 
and given in an undertone. He thought 
it referred to the circumstances in which 
his own marriage had taken place — Lady 
Markham being a young widow with a 
large jointure; and that this was the rea- 
son why the other was not to be men- 
tioned; and it gave him a hot sense of 
offence, restrained by the politeness which 
is exercised in society, but not always 
when the offenders are one’s wife and 
chi'dren. It turned the tide of softened 
thoughts back upon his heart, and ia- 
creased to fierceness the derision with 
which he listened to all the trifles that 
floated uppermost. When the ladies left 
the room, he did not meet the questioning, 
almost timid look that Lady Markham 
threw upon him. He saw it, indeed, but 
he would not respond to it. That allusion 
had spoiled all the rest. 

In the little interval after dinner, Claude 
Ramsay did his best to make himself 
agreeable. “I am very glad to see you 
back, sir,” he said. “I told Lady Mark- 
ham it was the right thing. When a girl 
has a father, it’s always odd that he 
shouldn’t appear.” 

“Oh, you told Lady Markham that it 
was — the right thing ?” 

“A coincidence, wasn’t it? when you 
were on your way,” said Claude, perceiv- 
ing the mistake he had made. “ You 
know, sir,” he added with a little hesita- 
tion, “that it has all been made up for a 
long time between Constance and me.” 

“Yes? What has all been made up? 
I understand that my daughter came out 
to me to 

“Oh!” said Claude, interrupting hur- 
riedly, “it is ¢ha¢ that has all been made 
up. Constance has been very nice about 
it,” he continued. “Shehas been making 
a study of the Riviera, and collecting all 
sorts of renseignements ; for in most cases, 
it is necessary for me to winter abroad.” 

“ That was what she was doing there — 
her object, 1 suppose?” said Waring with 
a grim smile, 

“ Besides the pleasure of visiting you, 
sir,” said Claude, with what he felt to be 
great tact. “She seems to have donea 
great deal of exploring, and she tells me 
she has found just the right site for the 
villa—and all the renseignements,” he 
added. ‘ To have been on the spot, and 
studied the aspect, and how the winds 





blow, is such a great thing; and to be 
near your place too,” he said politely, by 
an after thought. 

“Which I hope is to be your place no 
more, Waring,” said Sir Thomas. “ Your 
own place is very empty. and craving for 
you all the time.” 

“It is too fine a question to say what is 
my own place,” he said with that pale in- 
dignant smile. ‘ Things are seldom made 
any clearer by an absence of a dozen 
years.” 

“ A great deal clearer — the mists blow 
away, and the hot fumes. Come, Waring, 
say you are glad you have come home.” 

“I suppose,” said Claude, “ you find it 
really too hot for summer on that coast. 
What would you say was the end of the 
season? May? Just when London be 
gins to be possible, and most people have 
come to town.” 

“Is not that one of the renseignements 
Constance has given you?” Waring asked 
with a short laugh; but he made no reply 
to the other questions. And then there 
was a little of the inevitable politics be- 
fore the gentlemen went up-stairs. Lady 
Markham had been threatened with what 
in France is called an attague des nerfs, 
when she reached the shelter of the draw- 
ing-room. She was a little hysterical, 
hardly able to get the better of the sob- 
bing which assailed her. Constance stood 
apart, and looked on with a little surprise. 
“You know, mamma,” she said reflec- 
tively, “an effort is the only thing. With 
an effort you can stop it.” 

Frances was differently affected by this 
emotion. She, who had never learned to 
be familiar, stole behind her mother’s 
chair and made her breast a pillow for 
Lady Markham’s head, a breast in which 
the heart was beating now high, now low, 
with excitement and despondency. She 
did not say anything; but there is some- 
times comfort in a touch. It helped Lady 
Markham to subdue the unwonted spasm. 
She held close for a moment the arms 
which were-over her shoulders, and she 
replied to Constance: “ Yes, that is true. 
I.am ashamed of myesif. I ought to 
know better — at my age.” 

“ It has gone off on the whole very well,” 
Constance said. And then she retired to 
a sofa and took up a book. 

Lady Markham held Frances’s hands 
in hers fora moment or two longer, then 
drew her towards her and kissed her, still 
without a word. They had drawn nearer 
to each other in that silent encounter than 
jin all that had passed before. Lady 
| Markham’s heart was full of many com- 
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motions; the past was rising up around 
her with all its agitating recollections. 
She looked back, and saw, oh, so clearly 
in that pale light which can never alter, 
the scenes that ought never to have been, 
the words that ought never to have been 
said, the faults, the mistakes — those 
things which were fixed there forever, 
not to be forgotten. Could they ever be 
forgotten? Could any postscript be put 
to the finished story? Or was this strange 
meeting — unsought, scarcely desired on 
either side, into which the separated two, 
who ought to have been one, seemed to 
have been driven without any will of their 
own — was it to be mere useless additional 
pain, and no more? 

The ladies were all very peacefully em- 
pioyed when the gentiemen came up-stairs. 
Lady Markham turned round as usual 
from her writing-table to receive them 
with a smile. Constance laid down her 
book. Frances, from her usual dim cor- 
ner, lifted up her eyes to watch them as 
they came in. They stood in the middle 
of the room for a minute, and talked to 
each other according to the embarrassed 
usage of Englishmen, and then they dis- 
tributed themselves. Sir Thomas fell to 
Frances’s share. He turned to her ea- 
gerly, and took her hand and pressed it 
warmly. “We have done it,” he said in 
an excited whisper. “ So far, all is victo- 
rious ; but still there is a great deal more 
to do.” 

“| think it is Constance that has done 
it,” Frances said. 

“She has worked forus— without 
meaning it—no doubt; but I am not 
going to give up the credit to Constance; 
and there is still a great dealto do. You 
must not lay down your arms, my dear. 
You and I, we have the ball at our feet, 
but there is a great deal still to do.” 

Frances made no reply. The corner 
which she had chosen for herself was 
almost concealed behind a screen which 
parted the room in two. The other group 
made a picture far enough withdrawn to 
gain perspective. Waring stood near his 
wife, who from time to time gave hima 
look, half watchful, half wistful, and some- 
times made a remark, to which he gave a 
brief reply. His attitude and hers told a 
story ; but it was a confused and uncertain 
one, of which the end was all darkness. 
They were together, but fortuitously, with- 
out any will of their own; and betwen 
them was a gulf fixed. Which would 
cross it, or was it posssible that it ever 
could be crossed at all? The room was 
very silent, for the conversation was not 





liyely between Constance and Claude on 
the sofa; and Sir Thomas was silent, 
watching too. All was so quiet, indeed, 
that every sound was audible without ; but 
there was noexpectation of any interrup- 
tion, nobody looked for anything, there 
was a perfect indifference to outside 
sounds. So much so, that for a moment 
the ladies were scarcely startled by the 
familiar noise, so constantly heard, of 
Markham’s hansom drawing up at the 
door. It could not be Markham; he was 
out of the way, disposed of till next morn- 
ing. But Lady Markham, with that pre- 
sentiment which springs up most strongly 
when every avenue by which harm can 
come seems stopped, started, then rose 
to her feet with alarm. “It can’t surely 
be —— Oh, what has brought him here!” 
she cried, and looked at Ciaude, to bid 
him, with her eyes, rush to meet him, stop 
him, keep him from coming in. But 
Claude did not understand her eyes. 

As for Waring, seeing that something 
had gone wrong in the programme, but 
not guessing what it was, he accepted her 
movement as a dismissal, and quietly 
joined his daughter and his friend behind 
the screen. The two men got behind it 
altogether, showing only where their heads 
passed its line; but the light was not 
bright in that corner, and the new-comer 
was full of his own affairs. For it was 
Markham, who came in rapidly, stopped 
by no wise agent, or suggestion of expe- 
diency. He came into the room dressed 
in light morning clothes, greenish, gray- 
ish, yellowish, like the color of his sandy 
hair and complexion. He came in with 
his face puckered up and twitching, as it 
did when he was excited. His mother, 
Constance, Claude, sunk in the corner of 
the sofa, were all he saw; and he took no 
notice of Claude. He crossed that little 
opening amid the fashionably crowded 
furniture, and went and placed himself in 
front of the fireplace, which was full at 
this season of flowers, not of fire. From 
that point of vantage he greeted them 
with his usual laugh, but broken and em- 
barrassed. ‘ Well, mother — well, Con; 
you thought you were clear of me for 
to-night.” 

“] did not expect you, Markham. Is 
anything — has anything ——” 

“Gone wrong?” he said. “*No—I 
don’t know that anything has gone wrong. 
That depends on how you look at it. I’ve 
been in the country all day.” 

“ Yes, Markham; so I know.” 

“ But not where I was going,” he said. 
His laugh broke out again, quite irrele- 
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vant andinappropriate. I’ve seen Nelly,” 
he said. 

‘‘ Markham!” his mother cried, with a 
tone of wonder, disapproval, indignation, 
such as had never been heard in her voice 
before, through all that had been said 
and understood concerning Markham and 
Nelly Winterbourn. She had sunk into 
her chair, but now rose again in distress 
and anxiety. “Oh,” she cried, “how 
could you? how could you? I thought 
you had some true feeling. O Markham, 
how unworthy of you zow to vex and com- 
promise that poor girl!” 

He made no answer for a moment, but 
moistened his lips, with a sound that 
seemed like a ghost of the habitual 
chuckle. “Yes,” he said, “I know you 
made it all up that the chapter was closed 
now ; but I never said so, mother. Nelly’s 
where she was before, when we hadn’t the 
courage to do anything. Only worse; 
shamed and put in bondage by that miser- 
able beggar’s will. And you all took it 
for granted that there was an end between 
her and me. I was waiting to marry her 
when she was free and rich, you all 
thought; but I wasn’t bound, to be sure, 
nor the sort of man to think of it twice 
when I knew she would be poor.” 

“ Markham! no one ever said, nobody 
thought ——” 

“Oh, I know very well what people 
thought — and said too, for that matter,” 
said Markham. “I hope a fellow like me 
knows society well enough for that. A 
pair of old stagers like Nelly and me, of 
course we knew what everybody said. 
Well, mammy, you’re mistaken this time, 
that’s all. There’s nothing to be taken 
for granted in this world. Nelly’s game, 
andso am I. As soon as it’s what you 
call decent, and the crape business done 
with — for she has always done her duty 
by him, the fellow, as everybody knows 

? 


“ Markham!” his mother cried almost 
with a shriek —“ why, it is ruin, destruc- 
tion. I must speak to Nelly —ruin both 
to her and you.” 

He laughed. “Or else the t’other thing 
—salvation, you know. Anyhow, Nelly’s 
game for it, and so am I.” 

There suddenly glided into the light at 
this moment a little figure, white, rapid, 
noiseless, and caught Markham’s arm in 
both hers. “OQ Markham! O Markham!” 
cried Frances, “I am so glad! I never 
believed it; I always knew it. I am so 
glad!” and began to cry, clinging to his 
arm. 

Markham’s puckered countenance 





twitched and puckered more and more, 
His chuckle sounded over her half like a 
sob. ‘ Look here,” he said. “ Here’s the 
littlke one approves. She’s the one to 
judge, ‘he sort of still small voice — eh, 
mother? Come; I’ve got far better than 
I deserve; I’ve got little Fan on my 
side.” 

Lady Markham wrung her hands with 
an impatience which partly arose from her 
own better instincts. The words which 
she wanted would not come to her lips. 
“The child, what can she know!” she 
cried, and could say no more. 

“Stand by me, little Fan,” said Mark- 
ham, holding his little sister close to him, 
“ Mother, it’s not a small thing that could 
part you and me; that is what I feel, 
nothing else. For the rest, we'll take the 
Priory, Nelly and I, and be very jolly 
upon nothing. Mother, you didn’t think 
in your heart that YOUR son was a base 
little beggar, no better than Winter- 
bourn?” 

Lady Markham made no reply. She 
sank down in her chair and covered her 
face with her hands. In the climax of so 
many emotions, she was overwhelmed. 
She could not stand up against Markham ; 
in her husband’s presence, with every- 
thing hanging in the balance, she could 
say nothing. The worldly wisdom she 
had learned melted away from her. Her 
heart was stirred to its depths, and the 
conventional bonds restrained it no more. 
A kind of sweet bitterness —a sense of 
desertion, yet hope — of secret approval, 
yet opposition, disabled her altogether. 
One or two convulsive sobs shook her 
frame. She was able to say nothing, noth- 
ing, and was silent, covering her face with 
her hands, 

Waring had seen Markham come in 
with angry displeasure. He had listened 
with, that keen curiosity of antagonism 
which is almost as warm as the interest 
of love, to hear what he had to say. Sir 
Thomas, standing by his side, threw ina 
word or two to explain, seeing an oppor- 
tunity in this new development of affairs. 
But nothing was really altered until Fran- 
ces rose. Her father watched her with a 
poignant anxiety, wonder, excitement. 
When she threw herself upon her broth- 
er’s arm, and, all alone in her youth, gave 
him her approval, the effect upon the 
mind of the father was very strange. Ha 
frowned and turned away, then came back 
and looked again. His daughter, his lit- 
tle white, spotless child, thrown upon the 
shoulder of the young man whom he had 
believed he hated, his wife’s son, who had 
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been always in his way. It was intolera- 
ble. He must spring forward, he thought, 
and pluck her away. But Markham’s 
stifled cry of emotion and happiness some- 
how arrested Waring. He looked again, 
and there was something tender, pathetic, 
inthe group. He began to perceive dimly 
how it was. Markham was making a res- 
olution which for a man of his kind was 
heroic; and the little sister, the child, his 
own child, of his training, not of the world, 
had gone in her innocence and conse- 
crated it with her approval. The approval 
of little Frances! And Markham had the 
heart to feel that in that approval there 
was something beyond and above every- 
thing else that could be said tohim. War- 
ing, too, like his wife, was in a condition 
of mind which offered no defence against 
the first touch of nature which was strong 
enough to reach him. He was open not 
to everyday reasoning, but to the sudden 
prick of a keen, unhabitual feeling. A 
sudden impulse came upon him in this 
softened, excited mood. Had he paused 
to think, he would have turned his back 
upon this scene and hurried away, to be 
out of the contagion. But fortunately, he 
did not pause to think. He went forward 
quickly, laying his hand upon the back of 
the chair in which Lady Markham sat, 
struggling for calm —and confronted his 
old antagonist, his boy enemy of former 
times, who recognized him suddenly, with 
a gasp of astonishment. ‘“ Markham,” he 
said, “if I understand rightly, you are 
acting like a true and honorable man. 
Perhaps I have not done you justice, hith- 
erto. Your mother does not seem able to 
say anything. I believe in my little girl’s 
instinct. If it will do you any good, you 
have my approval too.” 

Markham’s slackened arm dropped to 
his side, though Frances embraced it 
still. His very jaw dropped in the amaze- 
ment, almost consternation of this sud- 
den appearance. “Sir!” he stammered, 
“ your — your — support — your — friend- 
ship would be all I could ” And here 
his voice failed him, and he said no more. 

Then Waring went a step further by 
an unaccountable impulse, which after- 
wards he could not understand. He heid 
out one hand, still holding with the other 
the back of Lady Markham’s chair. “I 
know what the loss will be to your moth- 
er,” he said; ‘but perhaps — perhaps, if 
she pleases, that may be made up too.” 

She removed her hands suddenly and 
looked up at him. There was not a par- 
ticle of colorin her cheek. The hurrying 
of her heart parched her open lips. The 
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two men clasped hands over her, and she 
saw them through a mist, for a moment 
side by side. 

At this moment of extreme agitation 
and excitement, Lady Markham’s butler 
suddenly opened the drawing-room door. 
He came in with that solemnity of coun- 
tenance with which, in his class, it is 
thought proper to name all that is pre- 
liminary to death. “If you please, my 
lady,’’ he said, “there’s a man below has 
come to say that the fever’s come to a 
crisis, and that there’s a change.” 

“ You mean Captain Gaunt,” cried Lady 
Markham, rising with a_half.stupefied 
look. She was so much worn by these 
divers emotions, that she did not see 
where she went. 

“ Captain Gaunt 
a low cry. 


!”? said Constance with 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
AN ADVENTURE IN AFGHANISTAN. 


THE 4oth Regiment, in which I was 
then a subaltern, arrived at Candahar in 
October, 1841. We had been encamped 
at Quetta since the month of February, 
and our first experiences of Afghanistan 
were by no means pleasant. During the 
six months we were at Quetta, the bat- 
talion, which on its arrival at that place 
numbered one thousand effective rank and 
file, lost no less than a hundred men and 
three officers, nearly all of whom died 
from a very virulent kind of dysentery, 
said to be brought on by the water of the 
locality, which was chiefly composed of 
melted snow from the mountains. When 
we arrived at Quetta in February, there 
were not more than two per cent. of the 
whole corps on the sick list. But when 
we started to march for Candahar in the 
following September, at least a fourth of 
the regiment had to be carried on doolies, 
or camels, and quite as many more were 
allowed to get along on foot as best they 
could, without arms or accoutrements, 
being all what in England would be called 
out-door patients of the regimental hospi- 
tal. In the ranks and fit for duty, we had 
not more than five hundred men out of 
the thousand we had mustered a few 
months previously. The march to Canda- 
har lasted about thirty days. Our com- 
manding officer, acting on the advice of 
the medical men, ordered that the regi- 
ment should halt every fourth day, and 
the result of this judicious arrangement, 
together with the climate, which improved 
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more and more as we got further to the 
north, was that nearly all the men who 
had started from Quetta more or less 
sick, were fit for duty, and able to take 
their place in the ranks before we arrived 
at Candahar. When our corps arrived at 
the latter place, we found, to our great 
delight, that cantonments, such as they 
were, had been provided for us. We had 
all been upwards of a year under canvas, 
and a wing of the regiment, that had pre- 
ceded the other half of the corps, had 
been for more than two years dwellers in 
tents. It is only those who have gone 
through a prolonged trial of the kind that 
can appreciate the blessing of having a 
roof over their heads, and being surround- 
ed with stone, instead of canvas walls. 
Our cantonments at Candahar were very 
much the reverse of what can be termed 
luxurious ; they had been built for Shah 
Sooja’s native troops, and could boast of 
not even the most common conveniences 
of Indian life. But the very fact of every 
officer having a room to himself, and of 
the men having space to hang up their 
arms and stow away their other belong- 
ings, made them appear veritable palaces 
tous. At Candahar we found none save 
Bengaltroops. General Nott was in com- 
mand of the garrison and the division. 
The latter consisted of the 2nd, 16th, 42rd 
and 43rd Bengal Native Infantry, together 
with some few local corps, raised for the 
service of Shah Sooja, the king whom we 
had placed on the throne of Afghanistan, 
and who eventually cost us so much in 
money, men, and prestige, by trying to 
maintain him as ruler of that country. 
The 4oth had since its arrival in India, 
some ten or more years previous to the 
period I am writing of, served in the Bom- 
bay presidency, and was looked upon as a 
regular Bombay regiment. But nothing 
could exceed the kindness and good fel- 
lowship of the Bengal officers, amongst 
whom we were now thrown. General 
Nott in particular was most kind and con- 
siderate in the manner he received us, 
and the invitations to different messes, as 
well as the offers to make us honorary 
members of the same, were so numerous 
that it took the president of our mess 
committee no little time to reply to them. 
I make mention of all these details, trifling 
as some of them may appear, in order to 
let my readers understand the exact state 
of the case as regards Candahar and its 
garrison when we arrived there; and, as 
will be seen presently, to show the why 
and the wherefore of certain events which 
took place shortly after we formed part of 
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the force that held the place. Since the 
days of which I write the world is some 
forty-four or forty-five years older. Men 
who were then young, smooth-faced lads, 
fresh from school, with their lives all be- 
fore them, are now long past middle age, 
and are looking forward to the probably 
not far-off end of their sojourn in this 
world. Hence it is that what was thena 
mere matter of passing history must be 
now pretty well forgotten, and the pro- 
logue of the drama has to be told before 
the present generation can be expected to 
take any interest in what happened so 
long ago. 

In less than a month after our arrival 
at Candahar we heard the news from Ca- 
bul that our army there, under General 
Elphinstone, was daily getting into worse 
and worse trouble, and that their total 
defeat was merely a matter of time. Com- 
ing as these reports did through natives, 
and our communication with British India 
being cut off, we hardly knew what to 
believe. But in time, and before long too, 
the very worst news we had heard proved 
only too true. The story of the English 
force, trying to retreat to the Khyber Pass, 
being cut up almost to a man, and many of 
the principal officers being taken prisoners, 
reached us in due time; and very shortly 
our own troubles commenced, although 
certainly on a smaller scale than those of 
the Cabul force. By the first days of 
December, Candahar was surrounded by 
thousands of Afghans. It is true that 
they kept a comparatively respectful dis- 
tance from us. But they were not more 
than avery few miles from the city, and 
at times were quite close to our quarters. 
Our force was divided into two brigades ; 
one of these, consisting of the goth regi- 
ment, the 2nd, 16th, and 38th Native In- 
fantry, occupied the cantonments; the 
other, composed of the 42nd and 43rd 
Bengal Native Infantry, together with two 
of Shah Sooja’s regiments, which were 
officered by Englishmen, was in the town, 
which was surrounded by high walls, and 
was not more than five hundred yards 
from the cantonments. Two or three 
times General Nott led a large portion of 
the force under his command against the 
enemy, but so li:tle good was effected by 
the movement, and there was so much 
danger of our stores and supplies falling 
into the enemy’s hands, that this plan of 
operation was abandoned, and we re- 
mained throughout the winter on the de- 
fensive. 

As a matter of course it was strictly 
| forbidden for any one to go beyond a cer- 
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tain distance from the town or the canton- 
ments; but what will not Englishmen 
venture in search of sport? About three 
miles from our lines there was a broad 
but very shallow river, on the banks of 
which snipe, it was reported, were very 
numerous, and of a size rarely if ever seen 
in other parts of the world. Now and 
again, when the enemy was reported to be 
a considerable distance off, a few ventur- 
ous spirits amongst us would risk our 
lives, to say nothing of the certainty of 
being tried by a court-martial if we were 
found to have disobeyed orders, for the 
purpose of bagging a few of these birds. 
One of these adventures I have a very 
vivid recollection of, as it very nearly 
proved not only the last day’s shooting I 
should ever do, but for some time made 
me and my companion believe that our 
respective careers in this world had come 
to an end. 

A camp-follower who had a couple of 
dozen or so of snipe for sale came to the 
cantonments one afternoon and, as he 
could speak a little Hindustanee, gave us 
to understand that he had shot these birds 
in the course of about four hours. The 
birds were certainly very fine indeed of 
their kind; no snipe of such a size or in 
such admirable condition had ever been 
seen by even the most experienced shots 
amongst us, either in India or England. 
The gun with which he had killed his 
game was a wretched old single-barrelled 
affair, with a very bad flint-lock, and the 
only shot he had was much larger than 
ordinary peas. The temptation proved too 
strong, at any rate for two of us, of which 
I was one. It seemed that if this half- 
caste camp follower, with his almost use- 
less gun, could make a good bag of snipe, 
we, with our percussion well-made fowling- 
pieces, would be able to do a very great 
deal better. As a matter of course the 
intended trip bad to be kept a secret, for 
it was a direct violation of orders. But 
as none of the enemy had been seen for 
some days past, we thought that a venture 
to try what could be done was practicable, 
and determined to try our luck. My com- 
panion, and the leader and director of the 
affair, was also a 4oth man, * Horace” Sey- 
mour, a brother, if I am not mistaken, of 
General Sir Frank Seymour, who holds a 
high position as master of ceremonies to 
her Majesty. Seymour —dead | am sorry 
to say long years ago, when he was quite 
a young man — was one of the kindest- 
hearted men, as well as one of the truest 
gentlemen and most gallant soldiers it has 
ever been my lot to meet with during a life 
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of threescore years. He was a few years 
my senior, both in the service and in age, 
and took upon himself all the details of the 
expedition. We started as soon as morn- 
ing parade was over, about 10 A.M. We 
had not more than four or five attendants, 
which for an Indian shooting-party was 
unusually small; with a view to the possi- 
bility that we might have to beat a very 
hasty retreat, we took care to provide a 
tattoo, or pony, for each of our followers ; 
we ourselves being, as a matter of course, 
also mounted. Having got quietly clear 
of the lines, twenty minutes or so sufficed 
to take us to the river. The latter was a 
broad, but very shallow stream, with a 
considerable stretch of marshy ground on 
each side. It was very evident that if the 
Afghans did surprise us, the sportsman 
who was shooting on the bank furthest 
from Candahar would run by far the great- 
est risk of being cut off. Asa matter of 
course my friend Seymour, like the plucky 
fellow he was, volunteered, and for some 
time insisted that he should take the post 
of danger. But to this I would not listen, 
and declared that unless he drew lots for 
sides I would at once go back to the can- 
tonments. After some little discussion 
we tossed up, and the side where as we 
thought the danger lay fell to me. We 
had arranged our plan of campaign against 
the snipe. We dismounted, each having 
our horse near us in charge of our re- 
spective syces, or native grooms, who 
were mounted. Of the three followers 
who remained, we each kept one to carry 
our extra ammunition, and to pick up the 
birds. The fifth, and last, we ordered to 
remain mounted, and to proceed slowly 
abreast of us, in order to beat up the 
snipe. That the latter were most plenti- 
ful, and by no means wild there could be 
no doubt whatever. During the ten min- 
utes or so that we stood making the above 
arrangements, not fewer than a score of 
bires rose, all more or less close to us, 
and after a short flight settled down again, 
showing by their tameness that they had 
no fear or anxiety about being shot at. 
It must have been about eleven o’clock 
when we commenced operations, and I 
have never seen or heard of snipe in such 
quantities, or so large and in such admir- 
able condition. As fast as we could load 
and fire, we added to the number of the 
booty in our game-bags. My friend Sey- 
mour, who was a first-rate shot, must 
have bagged at least fifty birds in about 
twice that number of minutes. Even I, 
whose shooting left much to be desired, 
whose aim was by no means certain, but 
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very much the reverse, killed no fewer 
than a couple of dozen snipe before we 
had been an hour onthe ground. As to 
labor or walking there was little or none. 
The birds rose at our very feet, and as 
fast, or even faster, than we could load, 
fresh victims took the place of those we 
had knocked over. If instead of two 
there had been half-a-dozen sportsmen, 
and each of these had behind him a couple 
of attendants with spare guns ready load- 
ed, there would have been sport and to 
spare for all. The condition of the birds 
was also something wonderful. If our 
sport could have lasted some four or five 
hours, we should:no doubt have made, 
both in quantity and quality, bags which 
would have been historical in the annals 
of sport. As it was, notwithstanding that 
we were ill-provided with ammunition, had 
no good markers of the game, and also had 
to keep an outlook for the Afghans, who 
might at any moment be down upon us, 
we made much larger bags than we could 
have done on any ground that it was ever 
my luck to see in India or England. We 
had got well to work, but halted for half 
an hour to eat a mouthful of lunch and 
smoke our cheroots, and had resumed our 
shooting, when a very unpleasant stop- 
page was put to our sport. Happening 
to look towards my friend Seymour, I saw 
that he was making signs to me in a most 
urgent manner. We were too far apart, 
the river being too wide, to hear what he 
said, but I came to the conclusion that he 
was in need of powder, or shot, or perhaps 
both. To the best of my ability I made 
signs asking what it was he needed; but 
he shook his head and made gestures 
with his hand, which showed that it was 
something else — evidently more serious 
—that he wished me to notice. He had 
stopped shooting and was looking through 
his binocular glasses very earnestly at 
something on my side of the river. At 
last what turned out afterwards to be a 
happy thought seized me, and I resolved 
to mount my nag and cross to where he 
was. | had hardly gone fifty yards in that 
direction, when I got a practical intima- 
tion as to what he wanted me to do, and 
whence the danger he had seen was to be 
expected. All at once four or five bullets 
from behind whistled past me, causing me 
instantly to quicken my pace. I looked 
over my shoulder as soon as I got some 
little distance, and saw half-a-dozen Af- 
‘ghans, armed to the teeth, making after 
me as fast as they could. Fortunately 
they were not mounted, so that I had the 
best of the case thus far. In avery few 


minutes I had joined Seymour, who 
greeted me with a “ Now then, old fellow, 
we must ride for it, for there are a dozen 
or more of those ruffians following those 
who fired at you.” Our first care was to 
see that none of our followers were left 
behind. These individuals had, how- 
ever, taken alarm in time, and were mak- 
ing their way towards Candahar much in 
advance of ourselves. Not that we were 
slow to follow them, for the first shots 
from the Afghans had been quickly fol- 
lowed by others, and as we could now per- 
ceive, those who had fired at us were mak- 
ing their way to the river, and evidently 
intended, if they could, tocapture us. As 
they were on foot, we had the best of the 
race, and galloped on towards the canton- 
ments, feeling certain that we could not be 
overtaken; but we had very soon reason 
to take a less cheerful view of our posi- 
tion. 

The ground between the river and the 
cantonments was, as is very common in 
Afghanistan, undulating to a degree sel- 
dom seen in any other country. So much 
so is this the case, that the pathways or 
tracts — for they can hardly be called 
roads — look as if they were almost level, 
and hundreds of men or animals might be 
within a very short distance of each other, 
and yet have no idea whatever of the fact. 
We had just reached the top of a gently 
undulating piece of ground, and were 
congratulating ourselves at being within 
measurable distance of home, when all of 
a sudden we saw about fifty or sixty armed 
horsemen drawn up in line, and barring 
our further progress towards the canton- 
ments. They were evidently waiting for 
us, and seemed certain they could capture 
us with ease. To be made a prisoner by 
any one is far from pleasant, but to be 
taken by the Afghans meant, as we knew, 
a cruel and prolonged death, so brutal in 
details that it could not be described in 
print. About a month previous to our ex- 
pedition three young lads, private soldiers 
in the 40th Regiment, had, in defiance of 
orders, gone out on a wandering expedi- 
tion. Their bodies were found the next 
day not more than a mile from the canton- 
ments. They had been murdered; but, 
as the medical officer who examined the 
corpses said, they had evidently been tor- 
tured in the most brutal manner it was 
possible to imagine, before being put out 
of their pain. 

Nor were these poor fellows the only 
example of what the Afghan savage will 
|do in order to torment his enemy when 
| living, and insult his corpse when dead. 
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Such being the case, the prospect of be- 
ing taken by the horsemen who were so 
evidently on the lookout for us was any- 
thing but pleasant. ‘ There is only one 
hope for us,” said my companion, shortly 
after he saw the men in front of us; “ we 
must do our best to ride through them, and 
make for the cantonments. Let us walk 
our horses quietly until close upon them, 
and then makea start for it. Our chance 
of escape is small, but it is the only one 
we have. If I fall you will write to my 
friends, and if you are killed I will do the 
same to yours.” Seymour happened to 
have with him a brace of double-barrelled 
pistols. He drew these from his holsters 
and gave one to me, saying, “In any 
case let us sell our lives as dearly as we 
can, for to be killed on the spot would be 
infinitely better than to be taken prisoner 
by these cruel miscreants.” We had one 
thing in our favor, although our horses 
were not by any means large they were 
both tolerably fleet, and would be able to 
hold their own for a certain distance. An- 
other fact that Seymour reminded me of, 
was that at a certain ruina little more than 
half-way between where we were and the 
cantonments, there was very often a picket 
of Skinner’s Horse, consisting of a havit/- 
dar or sergeant, and a dozen or fifteen 
troopers. “If either of us escape,” he 
said to me —for it seemed far too much 
to hope for that both of us could by any 
possibility do so — “let him ride straight 
for that ruin, and bring down the picket 
of horsemen with him. Itis just possible, 
although hot very probable, that the ope 
who remains with the Afghans may be 
saved.” Thus my plucky friend tried to 
make the best of what was, at the best, a 
very desperate position to bein. Witha 
“ Now, good-bye, old fellow,” from one to 
the other, we rode quietly on, having ar- 
ranged that Seymour would give the word 
when we were to start off in a gallop, and 
try to shake off the enemy. 

As we approached the Afghans, they 
evidently thought we intended to give 
ourselves as prisoners. They shouied at, 
and abused us after their fashion, using 
the most brutal epithets towards us in a 
sort of mongrel Hindostanee, so that we 
might understand them the better. Half- 
a-dozen shots were fired at us, but they 
went so wide of the mark that they were 
evidently meant to intimidate rather than 
absolutely to injure us. One thing —as 
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we found out afterwards, when comparing 
notes — struck us both, and gave us very 
much better hopes than we had before 
dared to entertain of getting away safe if 
it came to a race for life, the horses of the 
Afghans were very dusty, had evidently 
come a long way, and were, compared with 
our own, very much done up. 

“ Now for it,” said Seymour, as we got 
within thirty yards or so of the line—a 
line formed by single horsemen some ten 
or a dozen yards apart — “ now for it, old 
fellow, turn sharp to the right when you 
get near them, and go as hard as you can.” 
It is wonderful what effect the words of a 
cool-headed man have on desperate occa- 
sions, like the one I am endeavoring to 
describe. My plucky companion had — 
as he afterwards told me—seen at a 
glance that the Afghans were slowly clos- 
ing in to the point opposite to which we 
were advancing; thus leaving, as it were, 
their flank exposed. Towards, or rather, 
at that flank we rode, spurring for dear 
life to get clear of the ruffianly gang. In 
far less time than it takes to relate what 
happened we were clear, and, what was 
better, we felt that we were increasing the 
distance between our pursuers and our- 
selves at every stride. The four or five 
horsemen through whom we _ dashed, 
struck at us with sword and lance, but all 
to no purpose, neither our horses nor our- 
selves were touched. The enemy then 
tried to fire at us, but their doing this was 
so much in our favor. Every horseman 
when he fired had to stop his horse, and 
thus we had for the moment one pursuing 
enemy the less. But what really saved 
us — for saved we were, and although poor 
Seymour did not live many years after- 
wards, I have survived forty odd years 
to tell the tale— was the superior fresh- 
ness and speed of our horses. Half an 
hour’s riding brought us safe to the can- 
tonments. A few of our more intimate 
friends heard of the escape we had had, 
but as disobedience of orders in the field 
is a serious matter, the affair was never 
talked about. During a campaign like 
that of 1841-42 in Afghanistan, when 
every man feels that his life is in his 
hands, and no one can tell what a day 
may bring forth, the private adventures 
of either officers or men are quickly for- 
gotten, no matter how interesting they 
may be to those, or to the friends of those, 
chiefly concerned. 

M. LAING MEASON. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
TIMBUCTOO. 


TIMBUCTOO has now been seen for the 
fifth time by a European —and, so far as 
known, only for the fifth time. Though 
still the chief emporium between northern 
and central Africa, though boasting a long 
and distinguished past, and though, in 
view of the rapidity with which African 
exploration and colonization are now ad- 
vancing on all sides, probably destined, in 
no distant future, to more than reassert 
all its ancient importance, yet, down to 
the present day, this Queen of the Des- 
ert, as it is sometimes called, has im- 
aged itself in the eyes of only five Euro- 
peans. 

In 1630, a French sailor named Paul 
Imbert, having been wrecked on the At- 
lantic coast, was taken prisoner by the 
Arabs, and sold asa slave. As such, he 
was taken compulsorily to Timbuctoo, 
whence he was transported to Morocco, 
and there died, before a French expedi- 
tion, organized in 1632, arrived in time to 
deliver him. Nearly two centuries of 
complete disconnection between Europe 
and Timbuctoo next elapse before the 
second European, Major Laing, a native 
of Edinburgh, who, from the coast of 
Sierra Leone, had already made several 
successful plunges into the interior, ar- 
rived in August, 1826, at Timbuctoo. The 
goal of his expedition, to which he had 
been commissioned by the English gov- 
ernment, was the exploration of the Niger. 
Starting from Tripolis, he had crossed the 
desert by way of Rhadames and Tuat. 
Unhappily, about a month after reaching 
Timbuctoo, between that town and Ara- 
wan, Major Laing was murdered, and with 
him perished all the records of this enter- 
prise. Two years afterwards, in May, 
1828, Timbuctoo was sighted for the third 
time by European eyes, and for the first 
time by a European who has transmitted 
to us an account of his visit— by the 
Frenchman, René Caillié. Allured by the 
prize of ten thousand francs offered by the 
Paris Geographical Society to whoever 
brought them evidence of having reached 
Timbuctoo, and impelled by his own taste 
for adventure, René Caillié first acquired 
a fair command of the Arabian language 
and manners, and, feigning to be an Egyp- 
tian in quest of his native country, he 
pursued a toilsome march eastwards from 
Senegambia, till footsore and wayworn, 
he alighted at the town of Jenni, on the 
Niger, whence he made a descent of the 
river to Kabara, the port of Timbuctoo. 
The fourth European in the list of Timbuc- 





too visitors is the distinguished German 
traveller, Heinrich Barth, who entered the 
town on the 7th September, 1853, and 
stayed there full seven months, making a 
good use of his opportunity, and taking 
full and intelligent note of all he saw, so 
that, by his reports, Europe was for the 
first time enabled to grasp and hold a 
concrete, careful, and altogether trustwor- 
thy image of the city in the Great Desert, 
through which the economic life recipro- 
cated between northern and central Africa 
was mainly accumulated and distributed. 
And now we come to Dr. Oscar Lenz, the 
last of the Europeans who, down to the 
present hour, have helped to lift the sandy 
curtain which hides Timbuctoo from our 
view. He has recently returned from a 
very successful African exploration, on 
which he was despatched in the autumn 
of 1879 by the German African Society. 
Starting from Morocco and surmounting 
the Atlas highlands, of which he made a 
special survey, Dr. Lenz traversed the 
desert by a new route, and arrived on 
July 1, 1880, at Timbuctoo, whence, bend- 
ing westwards, he touched Senegambia, 
and followed the Senegal to its mouth at 
St. Louis, a route likewise never before 
trodden by European; thus opening up 
two roads into the capital of the desert, 
one from the north, another from the 
west. Dr. Lenz’s stay in Timbuctoo it- 
self lasted only from the Ist to the 18th 
July; and his account of the desert city 
is little more than a corroboration of 
Barth’s description, which, after a lapse 
of twenty-six years, he found to be still 
essentially correct. 

Timbuctoo extends in the form of a 
triangle on the left or northern bank of 
the Niger, with its base to the river, at an 
interval of about nine miles, and its apex 
to the north. It is but little elevated 
above the mean level of the river, though 
about eight hundred feet above the level 
of the sea; about seventeen and a half 
degrees north latitude, by three and a 
half degrees west longitude. Entering 
the town from the north, you cross an 
unsightly tract, some thousand feet broad, 
exposing only the litter and rubbish of 
waste buildings. To the left, again, you 
mark the sepulchre of Faki Mahmud, 
which, though now outside the town, 
must have once been embraced within its 
walls. Plainly, the Timbuctoo of to-day 
occupies only a fraction of the area over 
which it extended in its flourishing days. 
Nor is the town girdled in by any walls 
or citadels, its last ramparts having been 
razed in 1826, under an invasion of the 
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Fulahs, a dominant people to the south 
and west. The many conquests of the 
town, and its frequent change of masters, 
have, along with its physical defences, 
battered down all its political indepen- 
dence or self-consciousness, so that the 
inhabitants, now restricted exclusively to 
economic and commercial life, pay passive 
dues to whichever people have the ascen- 
dency for the time being — now to the 
Fulahs, now to the Tuariks, the two rul- 
ing races of the surrounding lands. As 
regards the actual magnitude of the town, 
Barth counted nine hundred and fifty 
houses, with a population of thirteen thou- 
sand; but Dr. Lenz calculated the popu- 
lation, which at the time of his visit was 
perhaps somewhat swollen by a more than 
usual influx of Fulahs and Tuariks, at 
twenty thousand. 

The town consists of round thatch huts 
on the outskirts, relegated to the negroes, 
and of clay houses, constituting the town 
proper, all pretty much of one description. 
As a specimen of the better class, take the 
house assigned to Dr. Lenz during his 
stay of eighteen days. Situated in a 
rather broad street, it is surrounded by a 
court, whence a small stair leads to the 
first floor, which is occupied by a nice 
large room. Thence, mounting a few 
steps, you emerge on the terrace, which, 
again, is crowned by a structure contain- 
ing a very pretty room, with one window 
looking to the court, and another to the 
terrace. The body of the house is built 
of clay bricks, the floors are of hardened 
clay, the doors and windows of wood. 
The windows, prettily carved, display the 
Moorish horseshoe torm. A few simple 
ornaments at the gates give the finish to 
a fairly substantial building. Timbuctoo 
has no less than seven different divisions 
of distinctive character and name, the 
south-eastern one being the handsomest, 
and the residence in particular of the rich 
Rhadamese merchants. The only public 
buildings, however, in this so exclusively 
commercial town are the mosques — four 
large and three small ones, the largest or 
Great Mosque, two hundred and sixty-two 
feet by one hundred and ninety-four feet, 
and containing twelve naves or aisles, 
dating as far back as 1327. It is a stately 
edifice, at present flanking the extreme 
western end of the town, though in the 
more flourishing times of Timbuctoo, it 
must have towered up proudly in the cen- 
tre. Altogether, the town has, it must be 
confessed, a rather dreary aspect. The 
eye is not relieved by the sight of public 


squares, nor refreshed by the view of pub- 
lic gardens, nor, indeed, by hardly any 
refreshing green. Before the conquest of 
the city by Hamed-el Mansur of Morocco, 
in the sixteenth century, trees are said to 
have been numerous in Timbuctoo; but 
after that event, they were all cut down 
for the purpose of boat-building. Add 
the hot south winds, which blow particu- 
larly between July and September, often 
accompanied by violent thunderstorms ; 
the numerous dayas or depressions in the 
soil outside the town, especially to the 
south, to collect almost the oniy water 
available for drinking and cooking pur- 
poses; the Niger, close by, frequently 
inundating the flat land and leaving pesti- 
lential pools, and it will readily be un- 
derstood how Timbuctoo is by no means 
sanitarily all that could be desired, but apt 
to inflict fever on its European visitors, 
as both Barth and Dr. Lenz found to their 
cost. 

The one redeeming feature in the natu- 
ral aspect of Timbuctoo is its wealth of 
birds and other animals. A tiny species 
of finch is as common there as sparrows 
with us; bevies of pigeons, diversified by 
ravens, crows, and starlings, are con- 
stantly on the wing, while there is no lack 
of hawks and eagles to give them occa- 
sional chase. Numberless black storks 
are stalking about the dayas; while os- 
triches, shorn of their ornamental feath- 
ers, are everywhere to be seen. There 
are, besides, plenty of humped cattle. 
The asses of Timbuctoo, large, and of a 
gray-yellow color, with a deep, black 
stripe along the backbone, are pretty ani- 
mals, and, what is more, very hardy, and 
not at all particular about the quality of 
their food, nor even difficult to satisfy in 
respect to its quantity. The horses area 
small race, but hardy and fleet. In the 
evening, P rte see long trains of camels, 
asses, and horses plodding soberly to the 
dayas, to quench their day’s thirst. 

The population of Timbuctoo is a con- 
geries of motley and diverse elements, the 
better and most effective constituent being 
formed by the Morocco Arabs, who, how- 
ever, in consequence of marriage, genera- 
tion on generation, with negresses, are 
grown to be mostly of dark complexion. 
Another element consists of the numerous 
descendants of the old Sonrhay negroes 
and the negro slaves drawn from the re- 
motest parts of the Soudan. Other ele- 
ments are the wild, warlike Tuariks, of 
Berber stock, harsh in speech and inso- 
lent in demeanor, their faces hidden under 
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a litham (blue cloth), through which only 
the eyes peer, their bodies jingling with 
armor, sword, sabre,and lance. To these 
have to be added the Fuiahs, a fanatic but 
rather cultivated and handsome people, of 
light complexion, slightly arched nose, 
straight forehead, fiery glance, long, black 
hair, and shapely limbs; wanderers from 
Bornu and Sokoto; Arabs from the west- 
ern Sahara, Algiers, etc. 

Timbuctoo is like one great mart, where- 
in merchants negotiate the exchange of 
the products of the north with those of 
southern Soudan. This emporium is un- 
der the government of the £ahia, whose 
function resembles that of a Biirgermeis- 
ter or mayor (inclusive of aldermen and 
town council), but who wields no political 
authority. The office is hereditary in the 
family of the Er-Rami, who have been 
planted in Timbuctoo since the Moroccan 
conquest of the sixteenth century. They 
originally emigrated from the south of 
Spain to Morocco, and are hence called 
Andalusi. A whole quarter of Fas is 
still named from them, and the Andalusian 
women have the repute of superior beauty. 
The present kahia, Muhammed Er-Rami, 
is of decidedly negro-like appearance; of 
cunning yet withal good-natured physiog- 
nomy, meaning really no mischief to any 
one by his cunning; readily excited to 
laughter, and when laughing, his jetty face 
glistens all over. There is not a trace of 
fanaticism in him, and should he ever be 
guilty of severities against a Christian, it 
would only be under foreign influence. 
The kahia visited Dr. Lenz every even- 
ing, attended by a large retinue, and ac- 
companied by some “ men of great learn- 
ing,” who always at once entered into a 
religious discussion with our traveller’s in- 
terpreter, Haj Ali. Among these “learned 
men,” some were of quite light complexion, 
like the Moors of Morocco. The kahia 
handsomely discharged the duties of hos- 
pitality to our traveller during his stay of 
eighteen days, sending him abundance of 
provision all the time. Cher well-to-do 
people of Timbuctoo, likewise, whom Dr. 
Lenz came to know, piled his table with a 
superfluity of entertainment, so that he 
and his party had not only no hotel bills 
to pay, but had always an excess of good 
cheer to hand over to the poorer people. 

The other important personages in 
Timbuctoo whom Dr. Lenz met were 
Abadin-el-Bakay, at the head of the Fu- 
lahs, an ambitious man, proud of his birth, 
and particularly learned, whose father had 
honorably protected Barth, and who was 





therefore disposed not to do any harm to 
the present traveller, though, from fear of 
rousing the fanaticism of his followers, 
he maintained only a negative attitude 
towards him; and the “sultan” or chief- 
tain, Eg-Fandagumu, at the head of the 
rival Tuariks, then in the ascendant, and 
drawing the duties levied on the imports 
and exports of Timbuctoo. The Tuariks 
suffer much from distemper of the eyes, 
caused partly by their uncleanly habits, 
and partly owing to the sandstorms of the 
desert. 

Timbuctoo, as has been already stated, 
is a purely commercial town, and hardly 
grows or manufactures anything. The 
fine leather goods wrought among the 
numerous populations to the south and 
west, are manufactured only in the small- 
est fraction for home use in the town itself. 
The most striking of these is a pretty 
leather pouch worn round the neck bya 
leather cord, and used for holding tobacco, 
steel, flint, and timber. Properly, there 
is no industry whatever in Timbuctoo. 
All its supplies come from the outside. 
Even its vegetables it draws immediately 
from the port of Kabara, which, built on a 
height close to the river, comprises one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred clay 
houses, and a population of some two 
thousand negroes, besides foreign mer- 
chants of Timbuctoo and Tuat, has two 
small marketplaces, and cultivates rice, a 
little cotton, and different kinds of melon, 
to be sold at Timbuctoo. Besides leather- 
work, large and excellent straw hats, pot- 
tery, clothes, etc., are drawn mostly from 
the south. The main dress of the people, 
the long, wide, blue ¢ade, is manufactured 
out of native material, dyed blue, and 
often adorned on both sides with silk em- 
broidery. A tobe of this latter descrip- 
tion forms a very acceptable present in the 
Soudan. The dear but excellent native 
manufacture is, however, being rapidly 
driven out of the market by the “cheap 
and nasty ” English material. 

About five thousand camel-loads of 
goods come to Timbuctoo every year from 
the north by the two main routes of Mo- 
rocco and Rhadames. The wares coming 
from the north are cloth, blue cotton, 
green Chinese tea, sugar, waxlights, dates, 
and tobacco. The kola nut, which in the 
Soudan takes the place of tea, coffee, and 
cocoa, is also largely imported from the 
lands of the Sierra Leone coast and 
Ashantee. The exports to Europe, on 
the other hand, are ostrich feathers, gum, 
and some gold, as also ivory and negro 
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slaves to the northern African states. 
Timbuctoo is especially an emporium for 
salt, which it receives from the beds of 
Taudeni, and sells to the people of the 
south. The salt is brought in plates, each 
a metre long, and weighing about sixty 
pounds. One such plate sells at a mztkal 
of gold, which is equal to eight or nine 
thousand cowries —that is, nine to ten 
shillings. 

The people of Timbuctoo live on the 
whole very comfortably in an economic 
sense, and Dr. Lenz saw very few signs of 
poverty or beggary among them. They 
have three meals a day. The first, at nine 
A.M., consists of small, new-baked wheaten 
loaves, “of altogether excellent quality,” 
pieces of which, in eating, you succes- 
sively dip into dishes of honey or fluid 
butter. The main meal, at three P.M, 
is composed of two, sometimes three, 
courses, supplied by £uskus, vegetables, 
mutton or beef, poultry and pigeon. Ev- 
erything is tastefully prepared. But what 
are kuskus? They are made of the flour 
of wheat, barley, maize, or even negro 
millet. The meal is moistened ; then, by 
a peculiar movement of the palm and the 
fingers, it is twirled off into small grains. 
It is next dried in the sun. The kuskus 
are not cooked, but steamed by being put 
in an earthen pot, riddled with small holes 
at the bottom, which is placed over an- 
other pot filled with water, and resting on 
the fire. Emptied into a dish, the kuskus 
are strewn over with saffron sauce; then 
flesh and vegetables are tastefully scat- 
tered over them, and they are eaten with 
the fingers of the right hand — though it 
requires some practice to carry them to 
the mouth without dropping any. Fish is 
relegated almost exclusively to the ne- 
groes, and a person has sunk very low 
who will eat any kind of fish. The even- 
ing meal, between nine and ten, consists 
generally of rice mingled with small pieces 
of meat. Nospirituous liquors are drunk; 
the solid food is washed down only with 
water, taken from the calabashes. 

It will perhaps surprise the reader to 
hear that the people of Timbuctoo are 
well up in current European news, and 
were quite ready to converse with Dr. 
Lenz on the results of the last Russian 
war. His contemplated visit to Timbuc- 
too was also known there before he had 
yet crossed the Atlas Mountains. There 
are schools attached to the mosques; and 
the great majority of the inhabitants can 
read and write, know large parts of the 
Koran by heart, and are able to dispute 
on it. 
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From Good Words. 
THE PROSPECTS OF MEDICAL WOMEN 
IN INDIA. 

AMONGST all the good work which mis- 
sionaries have initiated in various parts 
of the world, there is none which is likely 
to bear greater or more permanent fruit 
from the layman’s point of view than that 
which has resulted in the training of.med- 
ical women for India. But for the efforts 
made by missionary societies and the in- 
formation obtained by their members, En- 
glishwomen would never have heard of 
the sufferings which their sex, under the 
secluded conditions of Oriental life, and 
owing to the want of proper medical care, 
have to bear. Life in the Hindoo zena- 
nas, hitherto so jealously guarded, has 
been seen and studied by ladies who have 
devoted their lives to missionary work; 
and the veil which was drawn over the 
condition of their inmates has been lifted, 
and piteous tales of suffering from dis- 
eases which the poor skill of native women 
is powerless to avert have been revealed. 

It is now many years since the first 
efforts to remedy this state of things were 
made, by giving lady missionaries to India 
a medical training; but public opinion 
was not widely aroused upon the subject 
till about four years ago, when the touch- 
ing message of the maharanee of Punnah 
to our queen on behalf of her millions of 
suffering sisters gave fresh impulse toa 
work which missionaries, as well as sur- 
geons in the Indian medical service, had 
encouraged and helped forward so far as 
was in their power. 

It is true that, as early as 1854, Euro- 
pean and native pupils were received ata 
Madras hospital to be trained as nurses 
to women and children, but the idea of 
training women doctors did not originate 
till 1871, when Surgeon-General Balfour 
prevailed upon the Madras Medical Col- 
lege to open its doors to women; and it 
required ten years to elapse before the 
work then so quietly and unobtrusively 
begun became a public question, and en- 
tered upon the path of rapid development. 

The history of the movement is well 
known, and it is not our intention to re- 
peat the steps by which the training of 
medical women in India has been made 
possible in Bombay, Calcutta, and many 
other important centres. Suffice it to say 
that Madras, which was the first to open 
this career to women, has been the last to 
organize a fund for supporting medical 
women; that the capital is still the most 
backward in the matter; and that Bom- 
bay, with its rich Parsee inhabitants, has 
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been the most liberal in its grants, whilst 
throughout the length and breadth of In- 
dia we find absolute unanimity between 
the government, the medical profession, 
and the public, as regards the vital impor- 
tance to native women of an adequate 
supply of trained doctors of their own 
sex. 

The supply is not yet adequate, and it is 
in the hope of increasing it that these lines 
are penned. When weconsider that there 
are over one hundred and eighteen million 
women in India, the majority of whom, 
owing tothe customs of their country, are 
precluded from receiving medical atten- 
dance except from one of their own sex; 
that there are not at present twenty qual- 
ified English women nor as many qualified 
native lady doctors to minister to their 
needs ; and that in addition to actual prac- 
tising physicians, there is a large field for 
work in training and teaching native wom- 
en to be skilful doctors, we may realize 
how great the supply from England alone 
may grow to, without exceeding the de- 
mand. In spite of what offers presuma- 
bly brilliant prospects, however, there is 
no greater mistake than to suppose that 
any medical woman, going out to India 
fully qualified, will find work to her hand, 
and fees coming in so rapidly that, in a 
few years, she may realize an independent 
fortune and return to England. Those 
who go ovt hoping to set up a private 
practice and succeed at once must have 
their illusions destroyed. A private prac- 
tice must be waited for out there and 
gained patiently step by step, as it is in 
England, for no natives will entrust their 
wives and daughters to any lady, whatever 
her diplomas, until she has won their con- 
fidence. This she can best do by being 
able to attend poor women free of charge, 
but this she could not afford to do unless 
she had either an allowance from home or 
a small income of her own for the first 
two or three years in the country. 

If the medical woman, however, has no 
capital, but has, as an equivalent, good 
diplomas and good introductions to lead- 
ing native gentlemen or a rajah, she may 
be so fortunate as to secure an appoint- 
ment in a native State where the rajah 
would pay her a settled sum every month 
for attending the ladies of his zenana. 
Several Anglo-Indians in various parts of 
India continually speak of the many ra- 
jahs who would welcome a medical woman 
into their States, and pay them from £200 
to £4ooayear. There is no doubt that, for 
future experience and rising in the pro- 
fession, such an appointment is the best 





to start upon; for although the life in the 
zenana would be lonely and trying in many 
ways, it would have greater advantages, in 
addition to the pecuniary ones, than a 
private practice, because there would be 
unlimited opportunity for studying the 
diseases peculiar to Indian women and 
children. Success in this field is, at the 
same time, not to be bought by good di- 
plomas alone; a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the place in which a medical 
woman is about to work is one of the first 
steps and an indispensable one, to the 
confidence of the natives; and beyond 
this there must be sympathy for them and 
the power of gaining respect and courtesy 
from all classes. The language difficulty 
is not very great; it is quite possible to 
pick up a good deal of Hindustani during 
the voyage out, especially if Forbes’s 
Hindustani Grammar has been slightly 
studied beforehand. A good beginning in 
the language can be made here, since it is 
pronounced just as it is spelt, and the way 
is tolerably clear once the characters and 
names of the numerous letters are learnt; 
so that young students may take heart, and 
remember that, although it has the appear- 
ance of being one of the most formidable 
languages, it is in reality one of the easi- 
est. 

There has been a good deal written and 
spoken, in both public and private, as re- 
gards the kind of medical education nec- 
essary for the career of a medical woman 
for India, and unfortunately an impression 
has spread that a somewhat meagre med- 
ical education will suffice for the work. 
The training needed is, on the contrary, 
most thorough ; for the cases which come 
under a woman doctor in India are gener- 
ally of a complicated character, and such 
as do not recover spontaneously nor yield 
to the treatment of the native women, de- 
manding consequently the fullest experi- 
ence and widest medical and surgical 
knowledge. Beginning with a general 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology, the 
training should include minor surgery and 
oculist’s practice (eye-diseases being very 
widespread in India,) and extend to special 
diseases of women and children and ob- 
stetrics. Obstacles to women being fully 
trained in all these branches no longer ex- 
ist, for a curriculum qualifying for the ex- 
aminations of the University of London, 
the Royal University of Ireland, and other 
examining bodies, is provided at the Lon- 
don School of Medicine for Women in 
connection with the Royal Free Hospital, 
and at other centres abroad and at home. 

Ladies armed with all a thorough edu- 
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cation could bestow have already gone 
forth in small numbers, carrying with 
them hearty good wishes for success in a 
field which in England is beset with preju- 
dice; but the response to the maharanee 
of Punnah’s appeal might be much larger. 
Her appeal was to the queen personally, 
but royal influence in this case cannot do 
what the two parties directly concerned 
in it can themselves do, é.¢., what the 
leaders of native society in India on the 
one hand and medical women on the other 
can do and are doing. Since Sir Salar 
Jung expressed his opinion as to the ben- 
efit Engiish medical women would be to 
India, and said that teachers as well as 
practitioners might settle in the chief 
towns, and that in the rural districts a 
class of ordinary female practitioners, not 
of the stamp of teachers, would be very 
acceptable to the vast native populations, 
saying at the same time that, although it 
would be impossible to give any estimate 
of the required numbers, two hundred 
and fifty teachers as well as one thousand 
practitioners would without doubt obtain 
an honorable professional maintenance, a 
great deal has been done, both in found- 
ing scholarships for students here and in 
India, and in throwing open hospital and 
other appointments to qualified women. 
There is a large women’s hospital at Bom- 
bay, the Caste Hospital at Madras may 
soon be a fait accompli, and quite recently 
the maharanee Surnomoyee of Cassinba- 
zar has offered £15,000 to found a hall of 
residence for native women students in 
Calcutta, for which Lady Dufferin has 
laid the foundation stone, and further 
sums have been promised towards the 
salary of an English lady doctor to super- 
intend it. 

In addition, an association to aid the 
establishment of medical women, through- 
out the length and breadth of India, has 
been started during the past summer 
under Lady Dufferin’s auspices, and has 
already received substantial support from 
vast numbers of native gentlemen. 

Thus the two primary difficulties to the 
success of the movement have been swept 
away. Sufficient, if not large incomes, 
are guaranteed to medical women in many 
parts of India by native gentlemen, who 
wish to have female medical attendants 
for their wives and families, and women 
have been placed upon an equal footing 
with men as regards dispensing medicines 
and qualifying for degrees. The question 
is not one of sending out women from 
this country alone; it embraces the larger 
one of utilizing the native element, but it 
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is in regard to the prospects and training 
of Englishwomen that we at home are 
most concerned. 

Although, as we have said, the work is 
originally the result of the labors of mis 
sionaries, the most marked feature of its 
progress has been the divorce of medical 
from missionary work, as it formerly ex- 
isted. The zenana missions have met 
with a good deal of opposition in some 
native circles, because the Hindoos have 
a suspicion that women make their medi- 
cal knowledge and advice secondary to 
their hopes of converting the inmates to 
Christianity. Medical missionaries had 
thus to encounter grave difficulties, and 
they had not always the tact or good for- 
tune to come well out of them. Now, 
however, the prospects both of conversion 
and healing are brighter, and both have 
entered upon a new and higher phase. 
A good physician, who is nothing more, 
is more valuable for special purposes than 
a good missionary who is also a bad phy- 
sician; and it certainly commends neither 
Christianity nor European methods of 
medicine to Hindoo ladies to send them 
missionaries in the disguise of indifferent 
doctors. The plan of combining the work 
had, no doubt, many merits in a bygone 
day ; but the fact that several native ladies 
have inquired very critically as to the 
diplomas or credentials of medical mis- 
sionaries specially provided for their ben- 
efit, shows that both missionaries and 
medical women will have more chance of 
success if they are avowedly one or the 
other alone. A qualified or unqualified 
medical missionary has to-day to encoun- 
ter a great amount of distrust, while the 
thoroughly trained and unsectarian wom- 
an doctor is welcomed for the professional 
work she undertakes to perform. They 
are not missionaries first and doctors af- 
terwards, and hence missionaries in the 
future need not be burdened with a sec- 
ondary profession, except in so far as a 
slight knowledge of medicine is a neces- 
sity for all travellers in out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts. 

There are several people, doubtless, who 
will regard the separation of the medical 
and missionary work with dismay, and 
who, in the uncertainties of the transition 
state which zenana work in India is now 
going through, will find facts to substan- 
tiate their belief that the old combination 
is the best, and that with the separation 
of medical from missionary work, mission- 
ary work er se will be all the harder, even 
if it eventually succeeds in a country 
where caste holds such sway, unless some 
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subsidiary motive can be found for pene- 
trating into Indian home life. To such 
as these we would answer, Is there not 
in India a large enough field for the wom- 
an doctor and for the missionary? is not 
the successful introduction of European 
methods of treatment one step in dispers- 
ing Hindoo darkness and superstition ? 
and is not the uplifting of native women 
to minister to the needs of their own sex 
— to relieve sufferings on the one hand, 
and enable some of the twenty millions 
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of young Hindoo widows, not to speak of 
the unmarried women, on the other, to 
earn an independent position — one of the 
surest means of converting the nation at 
large to European customs socially, and 
as time goes on, to the religion which has 
so powerfully influenced the development 
of our own and other Western nations? 
Time alone can prove that this will be 
so, but meantime those who are acquainted 
with Indian life and thought do not de- 
spair that it will be as predicted. 
E. M. BEAL. 





THE CourRTESIES OF DOFFING THE HAT.— 
All Jewish congregations worship with their 
heads covered; so do the Quakers, although 
St. Paul’s injunctions on the matter are clearly 
condemnatory of the practice. The Puritans 
of the Commonwealth would seem to have 
kept their hats on, whether preaching or being 
preached to, since Pepys notes hearing a sim- 
ple clergyman exclaiming against men wearing 
their hats in the church ; and a year afterwards 
(1662) writes: “To the French Church in the 
Savoy, and where they have the Common 
Prayer Book read in French, and which I 
never saw before, the minister do preach with 
his hat off, I suppose in further conformity 
with our church.” William the Third rather 
scandalized his church-going subjects by fol- 
lowing Dutch custom, and keeping his head 
covered in church, and when it did please him 
to doff his ponderous hat during the service, 
he invariably donned it as the preacher mounted 
the pulpit stairs. When Bossuet, at the age 
of fourteen, treated the gay fellows of the Ho- 
tel de Rambouillet to a midnight sermon, Vol- 
taire sat it out with his hat on, but uncovering 
when the boy-preacher had finished, bowed 
low before him, saying, “Sir, I never heard a 
man preach at once so early and so late.’’ As 
a token of respect, uncovering the head is one 
of the oldest of courtesies. Says an ancient 
rhyme : — 

If you any good man or woman meet, 
Avail thy hood to him or her 
And bid ** God-speed dame or fere.”? 


Shakespeare’s Osric takes no heed of Ham- 
let’s suggestion that he should put his bonnet 
to its proper use, “’tis for the head;” and 
when urged again to cover replies: “ Nay, in 
good faith, for mine ease, in good faith.” 
Massinger’s Wellbora meeting Marrall in the 
open country, asks him, “Is’t for your ease 
you keep your hat off?” And that worshipper 
of the rising sun answers : — 





Ease, and it like your worship! 

I hope Jack Marrall shall not live so long, 
To prove himself such an unmannerly beast, 
Though it hail hazel-nuts, as to be covered 
When your worship’s present. 


In Charles the First’s time, even the ladies 
doffed their head-gear in salutation. The 
writer of “ Will Bagnall’s Ballet” says : — 
Both round and short they wear their hair, 
Whose length should woman grace ; 
Loose, like themselves, their hats they wear, 
And when they come in place, 
Where courtship and compliments must be, 
They do it, like men, with cap and knee. 


Lamenting the decay of respect to age, Clar- 
endon tells us that in his young days he never 
kept his hat on his head before his elders, ex- 
cept at dinner. A curious exception, that, to 
modern notions of politeness, but it was the 
custom to sit covered at meals down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Sir John 
Finett, deputy master of the ceremonies at the 
court of King James the First, was once much 
puzzled as to whether the Prince of Wales 
should sit covered or no at dinner in the 
presence of the sovereign, when a foreign am- 
bassador was one of the guests; since the 
latter, as the representative of a king, was not 
expected to vail his bonnet. Giving James a 
hint of his difficulty, his Majesty disposed of it 
when the time, came, by uncovering his head 
for a little while, an example all present were 
bound to follow; and then, putting on his hat 
again, he requested the prince and the ambas- 
sador to do likewise. ‘Hats need not be 
raised here,” so it is said, runs a notice in one 
of Nuremberg’s streets. “‘ Hats must be raised 
here,” should have been inscribed on the 
Kremlin gateway, where a government official 
used to stand to compel passers by to remove 
their hats, because, under that gate, the re- 
treating army of Napoleon withdrew from 
Moscow. Whether the regulation is in force 
at this day is more than we know. 
Hatter’s Gazette. 








